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CURRICULUM JOURNAL 


VOLUME !1!: NUMBER 7 


NEWS NOTES 


The Florida Program Moves Ahead. 
The summer of 1940 saw the state- 
wide Florida Program for the Im- 
provement of Schools move forward 
in both major phases: the work with 
voluntary cooperating schools and the 
preparation of curriculum bulletins. 
Working with the State Department 
of Education were both the University 
of Florida and the Florida State Col- 
lege for Women. To both institutions 
came cooperating secondary and ele- 
mentary schools from all sections of 
the state; committees for the prepara- 
tion of general bulletins in elemen- 
tary and in secondary education and 
of more specific bulletins in the fields 
of health education, physical educa- 
tion, business education, and industrial 
arts; and selected groups of principals 
for definite school planning. In all, 
more than four hundred teachers and 
principals engaged in developing plans 
or bulletins for the use of school sit- 
uations in Florida. 

Since the inauguration of the pro- 
gram in 1938, forty-four schools have 
studied their problems cooperatively 
with the State Department and two 
teacher-training institutions. Fourteen 
curriculum bulletins have been pro- 
duced. Information covering the pro- 
grams of the cooperating schools and 
the bulletins may be secured from 
Curriculum Laboratory of the Uni- 
versity of Florida which was organized 
to serve as a materials center for the 
program and to provide facilities for 
the summer workshops. 
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Keynote of the Florida program is 
the emphasis on total faculty planning 
of school programs to fit local com- 
munity and pupil needs and interests. 
Entire faculties of the cooperating 
schools come to the summer work- 
shops. Stress has been placed on en- 
couraging and guiding teachers and 
principals to work together with their 
own resources in identifying and plan- 
ning solutions to school problems. The 
leadership and assistance of the South- 
ern Association Study has aided the 
Florida program in moving forward in 
this direction. 


Status of Michigan Curriculum Pro- 
gram. Although the Michigan cur- 
riculum program has always con- 
cerned itself with social education, it 
is at this time placing special emphasis 
on citizenship education. The steps 
which every community is expected 
to take are being planned in detail. 
Each locality is being urged to build a 
coordinated program, including all 
social and educational agencies. To 
facilitate the program, the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction is de- 
veloping an acceptable six-year se- 
quence for the social sciences in co- 
operation with the colleges. It is 
encouraging communities to adopt a 
new voters’ program and is develop- 
ing materials for the instructional 
phase of such programs. It is prepar- 
ing recommendations and descriptions 
of practice for extending student par- 
ticipation in school government. The 
cooperation of fifty state-wide agencies 
has been enlisted, including agencies 
for adult education, the Michigan Ed- 
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ucation Association, lay organizations, 
and state departments of government. 
The executive committee of the citi- 
zenship project includes the heads of 
the various agencies which are working 
with the state educational program. 
The membership of this committee is 
as follows: G. Robert Koopman, Lan- 
sing, chairman; George H. Fern, Lan- 
sing; John S. Haitema, Lansing, sec- 
retary; J. Cecil Parker, Lansing; H. 
J. Ponitz, Lansing; L. J. Tidrick, 
Lansing; and Harvey L. Turner, Lan- 
sing. The curriculum steering com- 
mittee of the Michigan curriculum 
program will coordinate the work of 
the state-wide educational organiza- 
tions. 
4 

New Arrangements for Publication of 
Building America. As Building Amer- 
ica begins its sixth year of publication, 
its Editorial Board, Paul R. Hanna, 
Chairman, announces the signing of 
a contract with the American Cor- 
poration, publishers of Encyclopaedia 
Americana, for the distribution of 
Building America. It is a particularly 
happy circumstance that brings under 
one publisher Building America with 
its discussion of our country’s mod- 
ern problems, and the Encyclopaedia 
Americana which for 111 years has 
recorded the progress of our people. 

The Americana Corporation is now 
planning a vigorous campaign to pub- 
licize Building America on the West- 
ern Hemisphere. For the present, the 
subscription price to schools and to 
the public will remain at $2.00 a year. 
The Americana Corporation has gen- 
erously offered to supply members of 
the Society for Curriculum Study with 
one subscription to the 1940-41 series 
at half price. The titles chosen by the 
Editorial Board for the current aca- 
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demic year are as follows: “We Amer- 
icans,” “Ships and Men,” “Banking,” 
“Rubber,” “Radio,” ‘Our Northern 
Neighbors,” “International Trade,” 
and “Libraries.” ‘‘We Americans,” to 
be issued in October, will discuss the 
current problem of immigration in the 
light of the foreign and domestic sit- 
uation. Yearly subscriptions and or- 
ders for previously published issues of 
Building America should be addressed 
to the Americana Corporation, 2 West 
Forty-Fifth Street, New York City. 
The editorial office is now located at 
546 West 114th Street, New York 
City. ‘ 

Bellingham, Washington, Creates Cur- 
riculum Office. The Board of Educa- 
tion, Bellingham, Washington, has 
created the office of Director of Cur- 
riculum and Research and has elected 
Paul W. Pinckney to that office. Since 
1928 Mr. Pinckney has been an ele- 
mentary school principal in Belling- 
ham. He has always taken an active 
part in curriculum activities. The 
appointment of Mr. Pinckney is a rec- 
ognition by the Board of the value of 
the work which has been under way 
in the Bellingham school district for 
several years. The program has in- 
cluded subject-matter committees or- 
ganized on a whole-school basis, with 
elementary, junior high, senior high, 
and supervisory and administrative 
membership on each committee, and a 
coordinating committee known as the 
Curriculum Council, composed of 
chairmen and selected members from 
each committee. These committees 
have produced tentative courses of 
study or guides for the teachers. Last 
year two members of the Bellingham 
Council, C. Paine Shangle, Superin- 
tendent of the Bellingham Schools, 
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and Miss Marjorie Dawson, Primary 
Supervisor, Western Washington Col- 
lege of Education and City Schools, 
were members of the Washington State 
Curriculum Commission. 


7 


Scope of Cincinnati Curriculum De- 
partment Expanded. Under the re- 
cent reorganization of the staff, G. H. 
Reavis, formerly Director of Curricu- 
lum, assumes major responsibility for 
the function of instruction, which was 
described by Superintendent Courter 
as basic and primary. The instruc- 
tional function was defined as includ- 
ing: preparing statements of philoso- 
phy and objectives; developing cur- 
riculum materials; installing curricu- 
lum materials; supervision of instruc- 
tion; selection of instructional mate- 
rials; appraisal of results of teaching; 
and determining policies for the clas- 
sification of pupils. The Division of 
Instruction continues to edit the 
monthly bulletin, the new title of 
which is “Better Teaching.” 


7 


Illinois High School Committee on 
Curricular Experimentation. The Cur- 


riculum Committee of the Illinois 
High School Principals’ Association 
has appointed a Committee on Cur- 
ricular Experimentation. The pur- 
pose of the new committee is to en- 
courage explorations in the field of the 
curriculum by local school systems. 
The work of the committee began by 
locating places in the state at which 
some exploratory work of note was 
already under way. The leaders of the 
projects in these localities were asked 
to prepare a report of the work car- 
ried on under their direction, setting 
forth the problems encountered and 
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the means used to overcome them. 
These reports will soon be ready for 
publication. The Committee expects 
to go further in its encouragement 
of curriculum work by pointing out 
areas in which further study is needed 
and by offering assistance through its 
machinery in carrying on such studies. 
Paul R. Pierce, Principal of the Wells 
High School, Chicago, is chairman of 
the new committee. 


7 


Curriculum Workshop in Elementary 
Education. During the summer of 
1940, the University of Chicago, in 
cooperation with the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation, conducted a curriculum 
workshop at Coldwater, Michigan, for 
sixty elementary teachers in rural and 
city schools of Branch and Hillsdale 
Counties. There was no set curricu- 
lum; there were no required classes; 
there were no textbooks or required 
reading. All problems were initiated 
by the students; all interest groups 
were organized by students; all lec- 
tures and other formal presentations 
were requested by the students. Staff 
members were service agents attempt- 
ing to reinterpret local problems in 
the light of recent research and experi- 
mentations. 

Seven instructors supervised the pro- 
gram under the general direction of 
Henry J. Otto of the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation and Ralph W. Tyler of 
the University of Chicago. Resident 
staff members included Elizabeth 
Mechem, University of Michigan, Co- 
ordinator of the Workshop and adviser 
in problems of guidance and child de- 
velopment; Joseph Lohman, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, sociologist; David 
Temple, Educational Consultant, Mar- 
ion County, Ohio, adviser in school 
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administration and supervision; Mrs. 
Bertha Hess, lecturer in parent edu- 
cation and social hygiene; Sallie Marks, 
Meredith College, consultant in cur- 
riculum planning and teaching meth- 
ods; Nora Beust, United States De- 
partment of Education, specialist in 
school libraries; and Ethel Tyrrell, 
New York University, art supervisor. 
In conjunction with the adult pro- 
gram, one of the local public schools 
held half-day sessions for children of 
all grades to provide ideal laboratory 
facilities for observations and teaching 
experience. Transference of the train- 
ing center to the teaching locale of 
the students was a unique feature of 
the program. The numerous commu- 
nity contacts made possible by living 
and working at the scene of action 
gave life to the whole enterprise. 


7 


A Report on the War Situation from 
North of Chicago. It is probably too 
early to predict just what effect the 
present distressed condition of world 
affairs will have upon the schools. It 
is safe to assume, however, that vested 
interest groups will use the war situa- 
tion to justify attacks upon public 
education. At least two illustrations 
are at hand. Lay citizens in this area 
have received literature from the self- 
styled American Parents Association, 
urging them to join the movement to 
purge the schools of the Rugg Social 
Studies materials. It is contended that 
these materials neglect a proper em- 
phasis upon the glorious traditions of 
our American way of life and induce 
pupils to look with favor upon strange 
and alien doctrines. In at least two 
communities in the Middle West su- 
perintendents and boards of education 
have yielded to this pressure and the 
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Rugg materials have been withdrawn 
from further use. Two weeks ago an 
army officer addressed a meeting of 
school board members. He charged 
the schools with producing persons 
who were soft, undisciplined, and to- 
tally unprepared to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of army life. The school 
board members left this meeting quite 
determined to demand more discipline 
in their schools. Attacks of this kind 
will probably increase both in number 
and intensity during the days that lie 
ahead. These will be days when our 
developing programs of community 
education will be weighed in the bal- 
ance. 
1 

National Coordinating Committee on 
Education and Defense. Representa- 
tives of fifty organizations met in 
Washington during the summer to set 
up one agency to which government 
officials could go for advice on educa- 
tional problems and which, in turn, 
could make known to government of- 
ficials the interests, services, and con- 
cerns of educational institutions. As 
more and more government programs 
for defense are developed, their im- 
plications for education multiply. Vo- 
cational training for young people, the 
problems of the CCC, the question of 
vocational training for NYA, the ef- 
fect of compulsory military service on 
the colleges, and many other problems 
were brought out. Lacking a central 
organization, advice that comes from 
many different quarters causes con- 
siderable disagreement. 

The members of the Operating Com- 
mittee are: F. L. Bishop, University 
of Pittsburgh; Isaiah Bowman, Johns 
Hopkins University; Morse A. Cart- 
wright, American Association for 
Adult Education; George S. Counts, 
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Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; L. H. Dennis, American Voca- 
tional Association; Clarence A. Dyks- 
tra, University of Wisconsin; Paul E. 
Elicker, National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals; Willard E. 
Givens, National Education Associa- 
tion; Meta Glass, Sweet Briar College; 
Alonzo G. Grace, Connecticut State 
Department of Education; Ben G. 
Graham, Pittsburgh Public Schools; 
Charles W. Hunt, State Normal 
School, Oneonta, New York; George 
Johnson, Catholic University of Amer- 
ica; Mordecai W. Johnson, Howard 
University; Agnes Samuelson, Iowa 
State Teachers Association; Guy E. 
Snavely, Association of American Col- 
leges; T. O. Walton, Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas; and 
George F. Zook, American Council 
on Education. 

After extended discussion it was 
agreed that the Committee’s activities 
might well be classified as follows: 
(1) immediate and continuous repre- 
sentation of organized education for 
effective cooperation with the National 
Defense Council, the Federal Security 
Agency, and other governmental divi- 
sions; (2) stimulation and coordina- 
tion of the efforts of educational or- 
ganizations and institutions in projects 
related to the national defense; (3) 
dissemination of information regarding 
defense developments to educational 
organizations and institutions; (4) 
maintenance and improvement of edu- 
cational opportunities essential in a 
long-range national program. Bess 
Goodykoontz, Assistant Commissioner 
of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, represented the Society for Cur- 
riculum Study at this meeting. 
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Social Studies Curriculum to Be Fea- 
tured at Meeting. The Twentieth An- 
nual Meeting of the National Council 
for the Social Studies, a Department 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion will be held this year on Novem- 
ber 21-23 at Syracuse, New York. A 
symposium on the social studies cur- 
riculum, led by Edgar B. Wesley of 
the University of Minnesota, occupies 
the central Friday afternoon position 
on the program. This session will 
summarize a year of discussion and 
experimentation based on The Future 
of the Social Studies, published by 
the Department in November, 1939. 
Speakers on the symposium include R. 
O. Hughes of Pittsburgh, William 
M. Alexander of Cincinnati, Horace 
T. Morese of Minneapolis, and Mary 
Harden of New York City. The 
newly-published Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Council, Economic Education, 
will be presented and appraised at one 
of these sessions. A_ sixteen-page 
printed program of the meeting will be 
sent on request. Write to Wilbur F. 
Murra, Executive Secretary, The Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Curriculum Development in Louisville. 
During the spring of 1938, a body 
of curriculum principles, previously 
formulated by a committee supervised 
by the Director of the Elementary 
School Curriculum, were critically 
studied by a committee under the guid- 
ance of Superintendent Scott, and 
several significant changes were made. 
Later these revised principles were 
incorporated in a study bulletin. To 
help stimulate a wider knowledge of 
some of the present-day curriculum 
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problems, this study bulletin was made 
the basis of faculty discussions. 

Since the spring of 1938, major 
attention has been given to formulat- 
ing courses of study for the elementary 
schools in arithmetic and the lan- 
guage arts. Committees of teachers, 
working under the supervision of the 
Director of Elementary School Cur- 
riculum, have to date completed 
courses in mathematics and language 
arts. The work of the curriculum 
committees during the present school 
year will consist of completing the 
language arts courses; namely, lan- 
guage for the intermediate grades and 
reading for all grades of the elemen- 
tary school. 


Washington State Department of Edu- 
cation Organizes Committee for Course 
of Study Publication. Under the lead- 
ership of Elmer Kennedy, Elementary 
and Junior High School Supervisor, a 
committee is now working on plans 
for the publication of materials on 
“Modern Trends in the Course of 
Study for Elementary and Junior High 
Schools of Washington.” The bulle- 
tin will include: the historical back- 
ground, a developing philosophy and 
modern psychology with emphasis on 
the mental hygiene approach to be 
used as a basis for future development 
of curriculum materials and methods. 
Recent publications of the State De- 
partment of Education, Reading Read- 
iness and An Integrated Course of 
Study in Speech, were approved and 
recommended to the State Board of 
Education for use throughout the 
schools of the state. All of the three 
State Colleges of Education were rep- 
resented on the project: from Belling- 
ham, Mary Rich, Marjorie Dawson, 
and Elsie Wendling; from Cheney, 
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Clark Frazier, Leila Lavin, and Ray 
Hawk; from Ellensburg, Amanda 
Hebeler, Tennie Johanson, and Ernest 
Muzzall. 
7 
McKees Rocks Continues Curriculum 
Program. McKees Rocks, an indus- 
trial suburb of Pittsburgh, whose pop- 
ulation is over eighty per cent of for- 
eign extraction, continues its curricu- 
lum adjustment program in the sec- 
ondary grades. This year the schools 
were reorganized on a 7-2-3 basis, 
with low and high secondary units 
segregated. The program provides 
general education only in the lower 
unit and a four-period core of health, 
English, social studies, science with 
social mathematics in the three years 
of the upper unit. This year’s pro- 
gram, with W. W. D. Sones, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, as consultant, will 
be devoted to the study of the children 
and the community, with a view to 
the development of source units in the 
core and the guidance program. The 
project is under the direction of Wal- 
ter H. Church, Superintendent of 
Schools. 
7 

Teaching Materials in International 
Relations. Since many teachers are 
not prepared to discuss the foreign 
relations of the United States, they 
need concise factual material that can 
be swiftly assimilated. To meet this 
need of teachers of high school stu- 
dents and college freshmen and sopho- 
mores, the American Council on Edu- 
cation is undertaking to prepare in 
syllabus form teaching materials in 
international relations. The immediate 
aim is to furnish a concise statement 
setting forth the basic need of ob- 
jectivity in appraising the world scene, 
and the place of the United States in 
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that scene. In addition, the project 
will take up certain areas of impor- 
tance in international relations in 
which specific study materials might 
be prepared for teachers. Among 
these subjects are: the United States 
and the Western Hemisphere; the 
United States and the Far East; the 
United States and Neutrality—1789- 
1940; Propaganda and Popular Atti- 
tudes on International Affairs; Amer- 
ican Defense; the United States Econ- 
omy in a Totalitarian World. The 
Director of this project is Phillips 
Bradley, professor of political science 
at Queens College, Flushing, New 
York. He has been given leave of 
absence from his college duties in or- 
der to give his full time to this special 
assignment for the next few months. 
Some materials are now ready for dis- 
tribution. 
4 

Study of Inter-American Relations. 
As a result of the Conference on Inter- 
American Relations held in the fall of 
1939, a committee was established 
to provide elementary and secondary 
schools an opportunity to discuss cur- 
riculum materials for Latin-American 
studies. A tentative program was 
worked out, including, among others, 
the following points: the exchange of 
information concerning Latin-Ameri- 
can activities carried out under actual 
classroom conditions; the stimulus to 
teachers to report and exchange meth- 
ods and practices developed; the prep- 
aration of annotated bibliographies; 
the investigation of possibilities for 
improving existing materials, such as 
maps, recorded music, visual aids and 
posters; the preparations by competent 
writers with the cooperation of ex- 
perienced teachers, of biographies, dra- 
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matic materials, and travel accounts. 
The chairman of the committee is 
Ernesto Galarza, who may be addressed 
at the Pan American Union, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
. 
Education in the Current Crisis. One 
hundred twenty-two faculty members 
of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, have recently issued a mani- 
festo, the purpose of which is to 
contribute to national unity by em- 
phasizing the need for a clearer un- 
derstanding of democracy and its im- 
plications and for a greater devotion 
to it. The statement begins with a 
discussion of the gravity of the present 
situation; it enumerates the assets of 
our nation; discusses the meaning of 
democracy; and concludes with a creed 
of democracy. Copies in quantity 
may be secured at cost ($1.80 per 
hundred) from the Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Single copies will be sent 
free. 
q 

Los Angeles Program of Americanism. 
The Los Angeles Public Schools have 
recently issued a booklet entitled 
“Program of Americanism for Our 
Schools.” It was prepared by Rose 
Taylor Stetler, Assistant Supervisor in 
Charge of Social Studies, and gives a 
concise statement of the opportunities 
provided for the inculcation of Amer- 
ican ideals and the principles of de- 
mocracy. It contains a summary of 
current planning to strengthen a so- 
cial education program and discusses 
the democratic learnings from Grade 
1 to Grade 12. It also includes a 
creed of democracy. It presents the 
procedures used in developing loyal 
and useful citizens in a democracy. 
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New Curriculum Bulletins Issued by 
Atlanta Public School System. ‘The 
Research and Guidance Department of 
the Atlanta Public School System an- 
nounces publication of the new cur- 
riculum bulletins as follows: Litera- 
ture for Senior High Schools, 80 pages; 
Curriculum Suggestions in English for 
Junior High Schools, 173 pages; Cur- 
riculum Suggestions for Junior School 
Mathematics, 42 pages; Sample Units 
in Social Studies for Ninth Grade, 57 
pages. Any persons interested in pur- 
chasing these bulletins should write 
Dr. H. H. Bixler, Director, Research 
and Guidance, City Hall, Atlanta, 
Georgia, for price list. 


¥ 


School Library Is Theme of Confer- 
ence at Central Washington College of 
Education, Ellensburg. Each year dur- 
ing the past five summer sessions the 
Central Washington College of Educa- 
tion has sponsored an educational con- 
ference on the College campus. This 
year the theme of the conference was 
“The School Library and Children’s 
Literature.” Through panel discus- 
sions and presentations made by spe- 
cialists in children’s literature and 
library work, the conference gave val- 
uable information and practical sug- 
gestions to classroom teachers and li- 
brarians on each of the following 
topics: new literature for young peo- 
ple, book selection in the social and 
natural sciences, music and art in 
books, what young America is reading, 
developing the library in your school, 
library service in elementary and jun- 
ior high schools. Conference speakers 
were Jewel Gardiner, Director of Li- 
braries, Sacramento, California; Mi- 
riam Snow, Assistant Librarian, West- 
ern Washington College of Education; 
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Beatrice Perham Krone, Los Angeles, 
California; and Mary Simpson, Pri- 
mary Supervisor, Central Washington 
College of Education. A valuable part 
of the conference was an extensive 
book exhibit prepared by publishing 
companies and Pacific Northwest book 
supply houses. 


Publications of Laboratory Schools 
Wanted. A. R. Mead, Director of the 
Bureau of Educational Research, Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville, Florida, 
wants printed or mimeographed publi- 
cations describing the whole or part 
of the program of laboratory schools. 
He has been working on a bibliography 
on curricula of laboratory schools and 
desires to include current materials. 


7 


Indian Service Attacks Curriculum 
Problems. The United States Office 
of Indian Affairs held two summer 
schools in 1940. At Chemawa, Ore- 
gon, over 200 teachers, of whom 
approximately eighty were from Alas- 
ka, were in attendance. At Santa 
Fe, New Mexico, over 400 teachers 
enrolled. Courses and discussions cen- 
tered largely around social and eco- 
nomic problems facing Indian com- 
munities which in large part are lo- 
cated in marginal or submarginal lands. 


7 


The Preparation of College Teachers. 
The Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion of the American Council on Edu- 
cation is extending its activities to 
include the pre- and in-service prep- 
aration of college teachers. Dr. Ernest 
V. Hollis of the College of the City 
of New York will direct the under- 
taking. During the fall semester Dr. 
Hollis expects to visit graduate schools 
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whose Ph.D.’s predominately go into 
college teaching and undergraduate 
colleges that are actively promoting 
the in-service growth of teachers. He 
invites interested college professors 
and administrative officers to write 
him (744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C.) of their programs and plans 
and to indicate how he may be of 
service. It is not the Commission’s 
plan to conduct intensive research, but 
rather to act as a clearinghouse and 
stimulative agent for indigenous pro- 
grams already under way. It clearly 
recognizes that the preparation of 
college teachers is a university-wide 
function. 
1 

Summer Workshop at Birmingham- 
Southern College. The curriculum 
workshop at Birmingham-Southern 
College last summer combined alumni 


homecoming, training for teachers in 


service, and undergraduate credit 
work. Into this workshop were wel- 
comed teaching graduates who wished 
to survey new curriculum programs 
or evaluate materials. Some brought 
programs and materials for group 
evaluation, and others formed groups 
for discussion and preparation of new 
programs.’ Students who had not 
taught found it a stimulating experi- 
ence to work with these teachers fresh 
from the field, while those who were 
not working for credit enjoyed the 
privilege of setting their own tasks 
and planning their own reading. 
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Brief Items. The staff and students of 
Mr. H. B. Bruner’s class in Advance 
Curriculum in Teaching Problems 
Relating to the Field will have the 
opportunity of working with the su- 
perintendent and teachers at Ruther- 
ford, New Jersey, on their curriculum 
problems during the current year. 
* * * Although sixty-six per cent of 
junior college students in the United 
States prepare to go on into four- 
year colleges or universities, only 
twenty-five per cent actually do go 
on, according to Walter C. Eells, Di- 
rector of the Commission on Junior 
College Terminal Education. * * * 
The American Legion Magazine, in a 
formal statement, has retracted the 
charge made against the Civic Edu- 
cation Service in the September, 1940, 
issue that its publications are objec- 
tionable for school use. The American 
Legion Magazine has also retracted its 
charges against Scholastic. * * * 
“Adapting the Curriculum to Con- 
temporary and Developing Life” was 
the theme of the convention of the 
Minnesota Education Association held 
October 24, 25, and 26, 1940. * * * 
A group of people representing the 
Florida State Department of Educa- 
tion, the University of Florida, the 
public schools, and other agencies is 
working on a bulletin designed to cor- 
relate work in physics and mathemat- 
ics with problems of defense, which 
is to be published shortly. 





CURRENT CONFLICTS IN THE CURRICULUM 


By J. PAUL LEONARD 
Stanford University, California 


i ONE TOOK seriously the many 
criticisms being leveled against the 
school today, he would feel like ex- 
pressing himself as Burroughs did 
when he observed the sloth—‘if he 
had any more faults he would cease to 
exist.” There are, however, three crit- 
icisms which I think should give all 
of us concern. 

The first of these is that the curric- 
ulum of the school fails to establish 
any basic loyalty or furnish any drive 
toward unity. There is no binding 
together of teachers, students, and ma- 
terials into a single enterprise which 
drives them to work together for a 
common end. There may be several 
reasons for this. One of them may 


reside in the very nature of our school 
program, a program based upon the 


logic of subject divisions. Each sub- 
ject interest tends to maintain an in- 
dividuality of its own, jealously guard- 
ing its heritage, its time divisions, and 
the number of students to be enrolled. 
We have been trying to add two 
courses in mathematics to three courses 
in English to eleven other courses in 
different fields, thus totaling sixteen 
units which equals a diploma. They 
may do this, as far as a scrap of paper 
is concerned, but to claim that this 
process of addition produces a unified 
individual capable of orienting him- 
self to the world in which he lives is 
a claim which needs better justifica- 
tion. 

The second of the basic criticisms 
which challenge me is related to the 
first. There is not throughout our 
school system from kindergarten 
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through the college a continuity of 
learning experiences, either in unified 
concepts or even in subject mastery. 
There is not proper coordination. It 
is obvious that solving the first prob- 
lem is basic to solving the second. 
Before we can expect extended con- 
tinuity throughout a period of years 
we need to make provision for rela- 
tionship within any one year. To 
argue otherwise would be to support 
what we now have—a sequence of 
educational offerings prepared by each 
subject field in terms of difficulty and 
preparatory activities. 

The third basic criticism goes to the 
heart of the educational process and 
determines to a large degree the ex- 
tent of the effectiveness of our educa- 
tional system. The student does not 
perceive the meaning or relatedness of 
curriculum materials to his own expe- 
rience. It probably does not exist to 
any adequate degree. ‘What differ- 
ence does it make” might be a good 
criterion for each of us to place upon 
his desk each morning, but it matters 
not that materials make a difference 
to us as teachers; the crucial question 
is, does it make a difference to the 
pupil which he can clearly perceive? 
This concept of meaning or difference 
is, of course, the heart of the philoso- 
phy of purpose. It is at the base of 
learning, and psychological research is 
piling up an increasing amount of 
consistent evidence to indicate that if 
pupils see purposes in what they are 
doing, if the activities are related to 
their experience and interest and really 
make sense, they will learn better and 
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faster, and will continue to use and 
retain their knowledge and skills. 
These criticisms reveal a philosophy 
which gives point to the questions. 
They, of course, indicate a belief in 
the necessity for unity, in the need 
for continuity, and in the value of 
purposeful learning. Put these be- 
liefs to work in observation, and we 
are forced to admit that practice does 
not reveal sufficient examples to con- 
vince us that the beliefs are producing 
widespread action in accordance with 
their meanings. If our observations 
are accurate, if we believe in our phi- 
losophy, and if we have a high degree 
of professional honesty, we are then 
forced to seek changes in our curricu- 
lum program. When we make changes 
we get into arguments. We differ, 


but differences manifest activity. 
In the curriculum field of activity 


today we find arguments related to 
four basic questions. I should identify 
these questions as follows: 

1. What shall be the nature of the 
content of the curriculum? 

2. Who shall select the appropriate 
learning experiences? 

3. How shall learning be organized? 

4. What methods shall receive ac- 
ceptance? 

In the argument over the nature of 
the content of the curriculum, one 
side holds that education consists 
chiefly of acquiring the cultural in- 
formation and skills considered essen- 
tial for adult life. The other side 
contends that youth should set out to 
build anew the culture of the group 
to which it belongs, acquiring the 
understanding and skills necessary to 
do this. This group would select the 
content of instruction from the prob- 
lems of life actually lived by the pu- 
pils concerned. 
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I need not illustrate for you the first 
position just stated. It has been the 
typical American pattern of educa- 
tion since the establishment of public 
schools. But the second position in- 
dicates an innovation in traditional 
practice. In a number of school sys- 
tems serious and successful attempts 
are being made to select for study 
those problems which arise from the 
experiences of boys and girls. These 
problems are chosen without reference 
to subject fields and are studied with- 
out subject restrictions. To determine 
them, counsellors are consulted, social 
issues are canvassed, teachers are 
quizzed, parents and citizens in the 
community are questioned, and, most 
important of all, youth themselves are 
invited to submit statements of the 
problems of greatest concern to them. 
The lists secured from these sources 
make an entirely different school pro- 
gram from the existing one. Such 
problems as these are the result: How 
can we establish and maintain a home 
of our own? What clothing is becom- 
ing to me and how can I secure it? 
What do we need to do to keep well? 
What do we need to do to make medi- 
cal service available? What should we 
know before we choose a mate? How 
do you take care of children? By 
what standards should we live? What 
can a man believe? Why can’t we 
stop war? What career should I 
choose? How can we plan for more 
wise use of our natural resources? 

These problems and the methods of 
determining them bring us into the 
second issue—who shall select the 
learning experiences? Traditionally, we 
have delegated this responsibility to 
teachers and to the college professors 
who have written so many of our 
high school texts. In this argument 
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one side contends that this practice 
should continue, as these scholars are 
trained in a critical evaluation of per- 
tinent information and are mature 
enough to select a desirable program 
for youth. The opposition contends 
that our failure to interest children 
or to teach them pertinent life mate- 
rials condemns us. We are not able 
to choose wisely. We are too far re- 
moved from the world of youth. We 
are too interested in books and past 
experiences of the race. We are so ab- 
sorbed in records or in skills that we 
fail to see the life about us or recog- 
nize the changes that have taken place. 

A middle position here is probably 
safer than either extreme, as is doubt- 
less true of most practice. Schools 
that are pioneering in this new ap- 
proach are using the cooperative judg- 
ments of all those concerned with edu- 


cation—teachers, parents, pupils. This 
process is hypocritical, however, un- 
less real respect is given to the opin- 
ions of youth and to the results of 
studies about their condition in society 


today. Louise Rosenblatt in her re- 
cent book on literature speaks out 
boldly when she says that “the pupil 
is as important as the book.” Men 
before material. If material serves 
youth, it should be used; if not, it 
should be returned to the vault. 
The third basic argument, the one 
over organization of the materials of 
instruction, has drawn blood recently. 
One side maintains that the only or- 
ganization worthy of consideration is 
that which the pupil eventually makes 
for himself, that no teacher shall as- 
sume to know how to organize the 
materials of instruction. Each chosen 
experience shall arise from the learn- 
ings and needs of each previous ex- 
perience. Diametrically opposed to 
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this is the argument that logic is a 
technique of organization which all 
children should know, and that they 
get it partially through examples of 
properly organized subject matter. 
One side cries that our conventional 
organization of subjects is suited only 
to the organizer; he alone profits from 
the experience. The other side cries 
chaos, where each person is left to 
organize for himself. Again let us 
move away from these two extreme 


* positions where so much heat jeopard- 


izes our thinking. 

As we draw toward the center of 
the poles, we still find major differ- 
ences. One group contends that the 
subjects, as they are now defined with 
broad fusions, represent the ideal way 
to organize the school program— 
mathematics, social sciences, natural or 
physical science. The other group 
maintains that the life problems 
chosen by pupils, teachers, and parents 
do not lend themselves to this sub- 
ject grouping. Something else must 
prevail. You cannot superimpose one 
upon the other. The materials must 
be organized around problems, each 
problem attracting to itself those ma- 
terials necessary to establish the basic 
relationships and secure the desired 
learnings. These problems cut across 
many subjects, and such a process of 
study represents the more realistic one 
used by adults and youth. 

In order to experiment with the 
practical working problems of such a 
philosophy, many high schools have 
organized what are commonly called 
core, basic, foundation, or socializing 
courses. These courses, now being 
tried in such places as Los Angeles, 
Santa Barbara, Des Moines, Altoona, 
Tulsa, Denver, Eugene, Columbus, 
and Chicago are developed around 
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problems which are (1) common to 
large groups of pupils; (2) recurring 
in society; (3) not adequately han- 
dled by subject groupings; (4) re- 
quiring wide ranges of relationships 
and points of view, thus needing co- 
operative planning and execution; (5) 
requiring larger blocks of time than 
now given to special subjects; (6) de- 
manding a unity of knowledge, action, 
skills; (7) needing a minimum of 
specialized equipment for study; and 
(8) necessitating community contacts 
not possible to secure in hourly sched- 
ule arrangements. 

Some of these reorganized classes 
represent nothing more than the re- 
mainder from the squeezing of Eng- 
lish, social studies, and science into 
two regular school periods. As such 


they are probably no better, maybe 
worse, than the thing from which they 
grew—the separate subjects. 


But in 
those places where real pioneer work 
is in progress, one will find a different 
philosophy at work—an idea that 
starts with the experiences and prob- 
lems of youth themselves and then 
goes to the fields of skills and re- 
corded experience for whatever light 
they may throw upon an understand- 
ing of these problems. 

Organization has a second phase 
which is also a battleground. What 
shall be the continuity of experience 
from kindergarten through the sec- 
ondary school? In this controversial 
area we have all shades of opinion. 
Some want a sequence of subjects, 
each following the other in logical 
order; some want no planned sequence 
at all; some are satisfied that con- 
tinuity will develop from a study of 
the problems which the pupils them- 
selves may suggest from time to time; 
others want a series of units more or 
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less arbitrarily chosen by the teachers; 
and others want a _ cooperatively 
planned framework for guidance. 
There are arguments for each position, 
but one should be careful not to 
mix philosophies. Subject sequence 
does not go with youth problems. 
They make sleepless bedfellows. Prob- 
ably the central points of differences 
can be found in two camps—those 
who want no planned sequence and 
those who want some advance plan- 
ning. 

The term scope and sequence has 
been applied to the camp that wishes a 
planned sequence. The movement 
flourishes in California, thrives weakly 
in Tulsa and Des Moines, and prob- 
ably has grown to some maturity in 
Virginia, its birthplace. It grew up 
under Southern skies, as it is found in 
one form or another in the majority 
of the state programs in the South. 
It springs from at least three con- 
ceptions. The first is that the con- 
tinuous functional activities of hu- 
man living should be one of the 
organizing centers of instructional 
materials—communicating, governing, 
consuming, etc. In the second place, 
there needs to be some planned con- 
tinuity in the program of the school 
in order that society may be guar- 
anteed a socialized individual, capable 
of participating in the retention and 
improvement of democracy. And in 
the third place, there is need for a 
broad framework, cooperatively de- 
signed in advance, which does not 
restrict, but which guides teachers in 
the attempt to secure continuity. 
This framework takes on several forms, 
but in general the better planned ones 
suggest a program beginning with 
the primary child to help him realize 
the kind of community—home and 
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school—in which he actually lives. 
He proceeds then to discover that his 
community was not always blessed 
(or cursed, depending upon the teach- 
er) with the same mechanical advan- 
tages. The pioneers were agrarian, 
and he may browse a bit in the world 
to find that some people today still 
live without the use of much machin- 
ery. He then returns to his commu- 
nity to study the things which make 
it what it is today—the principles of 
science applied to raw materials. He 
follows with a study of the people, 
their traditions, customs, institutions. 
Later he discovers that all is not well, 
and he expands his ideas to include 
the larger community—his nation and 
the world. He sees conflicts, social 
problems, institutional disorganization, 
poverty, political corruption, and the 
economic breakdown of democracy. 
In his final years of the secondary 
school he fixes a few ideas in his de- 
veloping philosophy, studies various 
proposals for social reform, and finds 
more intellectual justification for his 
developing attitudes toward democ- 
racy and its dangers. 

The last argument is over method. 
“Read, report, outline, memorize, or- 
ganize, do the assignments, complete 
the contract,” extols one group. 
“Bring together thought gained from 
reading and from experience, action, 
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and skills in the solution of problems,” 
suggests another group. We are find- 
ing little theoretical support for the 
first position, so let us move to the 
second one. Democracy is an experi- 
mental way of living, a way of mak- 
ing choices and living for a time with 
them. It is a way of examination, of 
analysis, of evaluation of actions, a 
way of problems. The scientific 
method is the democratic technique, 
for it is the method of experimenta- 
tion, invention, and exploration. 

From each of these four arguments 
can be pulled consistent positions. The 
challenging one to me is to draw upon 
the cooperative decisions of pupils, 
parents, and teachers for the problems 
which are of personal and social im- 
port to youth. Let these become the 
basis for the socializing phase of the 
school program which will take from 
one-half to all of the child’s time in 
school, depending upon his age and his 
maturing abilities. Plan these in such 
a way that continuity in the develop- 
ment of essential social concepts 
emerges and teach them by the prob- 
lem method which brings into the 
focus the information and skill needed 
for understanding them. Do this and 
you have a program for modern youth 
more consistent with the problems of 
society than the one we now find com- 
mon to our school system. 


- 





LATIN AMERICA AND THE CURRICULUM 


By GEORGE |. SANCHEZ 


Professor of Latin-American Education, the University of Texas 


A Dive IN THE interior of Venezuela, 
I was visiting an isolated rural school 
and, while chatting with the young 
venezolanos gathered there, a bright- 
eyed pupil came to me and asked: “Do 
all the ‘yankis’ speak both English 
and Spanish as you do?” I explained 
that, in continental United States, we 
have almost as many Spanish-speaking 
people as there are in Venezuela and 
that, in Puerto Rico and the South- 
west alone, there are several million 
people whose history parallels that of 
the Venezuelan and whose cultural 
backgrounds spring from the same 
roots. 

On another occasion, at a public 
meeting in an Indian school in the 


eastern mountains of Mexico, I spoke 
of my admiration for Benito Juarez, 
the great Zapotec (Indian) and lib- 


eral statesman. An elderly Indian 
(this was a Totonac village) responded 
to my talk with a spontaneous, im- 
passioned oration on Lincoln, dwelling 
upon his humanitarian views, and on 
how Lincoln and Juarez were brothers 
under the skin, in ideals, in actions, 
and in the esteem of their people and 
of the world at large. 

These and similar experiences sug- 
gest to me the course which teachers 
of the Americas might well follow in 
developing inter-cultural relationships 
and hemispheric solidarity. Juarez 
was much like Lincoln—a kindly, con- 
scientious, and lovable man whose life 
and whose hopes and aspirations for 
his people will strike a responsive chord 
in all who revere democracy and so- 
cial justice. The Venezuelan is much 
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like our Puerto Rican and our citizens 
of Spanish descent in the Southwest. 
One-third of continental United States 
owes its independence from Europe to 
the leadership of Latin-American rev- 
olutionaries. Los Angeles, California, 
is the second largest “Mexican” city 
in the world. More than half of the 
population of New Mexico is Spanish- 
speaking. Texas has some 750,000 
“Latin Americans” — citizens and 
aliens. In this community of ideals 
and of human values; in this common- 
ness of historical backgrounds, of peo- 
ples, and of cultures lie the founda- 
tions for our ventures into Pan-Amer- 
icanism. 

The weighty concepts of political 
ideologies, of international trade, and 
of diplomatic exchanges, as such, are 
burdensome and largely indigestible 
for our common schools. Even such 
phrases as “‘inter-cultural relationships” 
and “hemispheric solidarity” suggest 
a pomposity and an ostentation that, 
for the purposes of elementary and 
secondary education, are not warranted 
by the facts or by curricular goals. 
There is no need for even the appear- 
ance of pretentiousness in our sincere 
desire to know our neighbors and to 
understand their ways of life. 

It is evident that teachers need not 
go far afield in their initial steps to-~ 
ward knowledge of Latin America. 
As suggested above, the history of 
the United States is replete with op- 
portunities to this end. It would ill 
befit us, as teachers and as curriculum 
designers, to ignore our own Latin- 
American peoples and cultural heritage 
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in our search for interesting and in- 
formative materials in this field. We 
have much that is Latin-American in 
this country. In history and geogra- 
phy, in art and music, in customs and 
folklore, there is no lack of evidence 
to show that the United States is, in 
a manner of speaking, Latin-American. 
A thorough knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of this feature of our national 
life are essential to an understanding 
of American civilization. In addi- 
tion, that knowledge, that apprecia- 
tion, and that understanding consti- 
tute a sane and sound point of depar- 
ture for American students in their 
efforts to know, appreciate, and under- 
stand Latin America. 

With this background, the student 
will not find it difficult to really look 
upon the people of the other Americas 
as people—people who have under- 
standable attributes and _ interesting 
lives and settings. It is an easy step 
from Lincoln to Juarez, from Wash- 
ington to Bolivar, from California to 
Mexico, from the Spanish-American 
War to Cuba—and on to Cubans, Co- 
lombians, Chileans, Brazilians, Mexi- 
cans, and our other fellow Americans. 

At the outset, the student will be 
attracted to the study of the leader- 
ship of Latin America. And it is an 
interesting study indeed. The great 
Simon Bolivar will thrill us with his 
dashing and brilliant display of tenac- 
ity of purpose, of energy, and of mili- 
tary genius. He will also reveal to 
us his dream of the New Man of the 
Americas and will stimulate us to 
reiterate his hope for a brotherhood of 
Americans. Sister Juana Inez de la 
Cruz of Mexico will delight us with 
her poetry. No one will fail to enjoy 
learning about Bernardo O’Higgins of 
Chile, about Jose Marti of Cuba, or 
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about numerous other Mexican, Cen- 
tral American, and South American 
leaders whose lives reflect the growth 
and development of Latin America and 
her peoples. Concurrently, the inter- 
ested student will begin to identify 
himself with those countries and their 
civilizations and will be well on his 
way to appreciate their problems and 
achievements, their virtues, and their 
failings. 

I am not unaware of the difficulties 
facing teachers and curriculum spe- 
cialists in opening these avenues to 
the student. In this, as in other phases 
of our curricula, we have long ignored 
basic approaches and resources which 
we now recognize as of great import 
to a sound program of American edu- 
cation. We lack teacher appreciation, 
textbooks, and other essentials to a 
thoroughgoing program in this area. 
But these obstacles are not insurmount- 
able. As in social science or health 
education, teachers can acquaint them- 
selves with this field of knowledge 
and prepare themselves to make suit- 
able changes in their materials and 
plan of instruction. This means that 
teacher-education is the first front in 
our attack upon this problem and that 
current difficulties can be overcome 
by the methods which have been used 
to solve other problems of the cur- 
riculum. 

To overcome our present handicaps, 
courses in curriculum making, sum- 
mer workshops, programs in curricu- 
lum revision, and educational confer- 
ences must make provisions for the 
study and discussion of Latin-Amer- 
ican culture. In addition, it will have 
to be recognized that no course in 
the history of education or in com- 
parative education is complete if it 
does not dwell at length upon edu- 
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cational development in Latin Amer- 
ica. Furthermore, teachers will do 
well to take courses in Latin-American 
history, government, and economics. 
In the fine arts, in anthropology, in 
business administration, and in geol- 
ogy and geography, there are numerous 
courses which will prove valuable to 
them. In this manner, and through 
wide reading and diligent search for 
supplementary materials, teachers will 
prepare themselves to organize units 
of work and lesson plans appropriate 
to this new approach to national and 
hemispheric culture. 

It is obvious that these efforts 
should be pointed not toward the 
creation of formal courses on Latin 
America, but toward the enrichment 
of the entire curriculum. Our inter- 
est in Latin America does not call for 
new subjects in our programs of 
study. Rather, it calls for a broader 
interpretation of curriculum principles 
and objectives, and for a wider and 
more enlightened use of the cultural 
resources of the United States and of 
Latin America in the education of ele- 
mentary and secondary school chil- 
dren. 

Teachers of Spanish and of Portu- 
guese have had a particularly challeng- 
ing opportunity thrust before them by 
this sudden awareness of Latin Amer- 
ica which we are just experiencing. 
Heretofore, these teachers were hard 
put to keep their courses from be- 
coming stereotyped, academic, and 
highly formal. These languages have 
now become the “open sesame” to a 
popular and useful field of knowledge. 
No longer need these “electives” re- 
main outside the pale of efforts aimed 
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at integration and correlation of the 
subject matter of the curriculum. 
No longer need teachers of these lan- 
guages restrict themselves to the dead- 
ening objectives which aimed at sub- 
ject-matter achievement—the mechan- 
ics of the language—alone. Today, 
these school subjects are vested with 
new values and possibilities—in the 
social sciences, in the fine arts, and 
in other fields. In the Southwest par- 
ticularly, appreciation of these new 
values and possibilities will place Span- 
ish close to English as a medium of 
study and of expression in schools. 
Throughout the United States, our in- 
terest in Latin America can vitalize 
the teaching of Spanish and Portu- 
guese and give them a new significance 
in the curriculum. 

A frank appraisal of our programs 
of instruction will reveal that, inad- 
vertently, we have virtually gone out 
of our way to exclude subject matter 
and procedures pertinent to the present 
interest in Latin America. Likewise, 
some of our current materials and 
practices are highly biased and incor- 
rect in both minor and major respects. 
It behooves us, then, to scrutinize cur- 
ricula and materials of instruction to 
discover those gaps and to remedy 
these lacks. Such scrutiny, coupled 
with suitable study programs for teach- 
ers, should result in the enrichment of 
almost every phase of the curriculum. 
It needs to be emphasized that this 
process of enrichment should make 
full use of the Latin-American fea- 
tures of the life and history of the 
United States, and that our interest 
in Latin America is one concerned 
with peoples and their way of life. 





A PRACTICAL PROGRAM OF EVALUATION 


By J. WAYNE WRIGHTSTONE 


Assistant Director, Bureau of Reference, Research and Statistics 


New York City 


, AVERAGE CLASSROOM teacher 
tends to look with suspicion upon 
suggestions, however worth while they 
might be, which would add new duties 
to an already overcrowded schedule 
of activity. Faced with large classes 
and a surplus of work, the teacher has 
little time to reconsider the design of 
curricular and evaluation practices. 
Curriculum and evaluation, however, 
are so important a part of the teaching 
and learning processes that they can- 
not be ignored, even by the average 
teacher. 

What, specifically, can the average 
teacher do about evaluation? Some 
practical suggestions which can be in- 
corporated without too much difficulty 
into the present system of instruction 
are: (1) determination or identifica- 


tion of the important major objectives 
of the curriculum; (2) use of informal 
methods of evaluation; and (3) use 


of formal methods of evaluation 
through critical selection of available 
objective tests which measure impor- 
tant aspects of learning. 

Even for instructional purposes, it 
is highly desirable for the classroom 
teacher or teachers from time to time 
to reconsider and to re-define the 
major objectives of instruction. In 
some instances, the formulation may 
follow the pattern set up in California 
and New York. In these the major 
objectives for elementary education 
are: (1) to understand and practice 
desirable social relationships, (2) to 
discover and develop individual apti- 
tudes, (3) to cultivate the processes 
of critical thinking, (4) to appreciate 
and desire worth-while activities, (5) 
to gain command of common integrat- 
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ing knowledges and skills, and (6) to 
develop a sound body and normal 
mental attitudes. In other instances, 
the teacher may accept an equally 
valid series of objectives emphasizing 
the aspects of growth such as: (1) 
acquisition of information and skills, 
(2) development of desirable interests 
and attitudes, (3) improvement of 
powers of critical thinking, (4) 
growth of personal and social adapt- 
ability, and (5) guidance of expressive 
or creative abilities. 

As a second step, the teacher may 
engage in a program of informal eval- 
uation to estimate pupil growth in 
terms of each major objective. The 
devices or techniques may include 
teacher-made objective tests, essay ex- 
aminations, compositions or products 
of pupils, records and anecdotes of 
observations on pupils in a more or 
less systematic fashion, and the use 
of informal rating scales. For in- 
formal appraisal purposes the role of 
the pupil in evaluating his own growth 
has not been sufficiently utilized by 
teachers. The pupil can aid in evaluat- 
ing phases of his own growth by sav- 
ing samples of his creative work, for 
instance, in drawing and in writing. 
He can provide anecdotes of his be- 
havior which the teacher may include 
among her records. He can list on 
special record forms the names of 
books that he has read or radio pro- 
grams that he has heard so that his 
interests and activities, as reflected in 
these mediums, may be appraised. In 
conference with the teacher and other 
members of his class, the pupil can 
aid in estimating his own growth in 
leadership, initiative, and cooperation. 
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As a third step the teacher can se- 
lect, critically, various available ob- 
jective tests which will provide evi- 
dence of the attainment of objectives. 
Critical reviews of tests, such as are 
provided in Mental Measurements 


Yearbooks edited by Buros! will be 
especially helpful. 


1Buros, Oscar (Editor). The 1938 Mental 
Measurements Yearbook. New Brunswick, New 
Jersey: Rutgers University Press, 1939. 
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It may be interesting for the pur- 
pose of illustration to indicate how the 
teacher might introduce a simple but 
practical program of evaluation. In 
Table I certain important and major 
objectives of elementary education are 
listed in the left-hand column and 
suggested methods of evaluation are 
listed in the corresponding positions 
in the right-hand column. 


TABLE I--SUGGESTED METHODS OF EVALUATING IMPORTANT OBJECTIVES OF 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Important Objectives 


Command of common in- 
tegrating information and 
skills — reading, writing, 
arithmetic, language, and 
selected study skills. 


Development of desirable 
interests and attitudes. 


Powers of critical think- 
ing in obtaining facts, 
drawing conclusions from 
facts, and applying gen- 
eralizations. 

Growth of personal and 
social adaptability. 


Growth in expressive or 
creative abilities. 


Suggested Methods of Evaluation 


Formal: Achievement tests either singly or in a 
battery—e. g., Iowa Every-Pupil Tests of 
Basic Skills, Stanford, Metropolitan, Modern 
School, Progressive, or Unit Scales Attain- 
ment. 

Informal: Teacher-made tests, samples of writ- 
ten exercises, oral quiz, observation of per- 
formance. 


Formal: Brainard and Stewart Specific Interest 
Inventory (Form B, boys; Form G, Girls) ; 
Reading Record; Radio Listening Log. 

Informal: Interview, anecdotal records, and ob- 
servation of performance in a variety of 
situations. 


Formal: Test of Critical Thinking in the Social 
Studies. 

Informal: Controlled essay examination, pupil 
investigations and reports, oral reports and 
interviews. 


Formal: Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior 
Rating Schedules, Winnetka Scale for Rat- 
ing School Behavior and Attitudes, Cali- 
fornia Test of Personality. 

Informal: Interview, anecdotal records, and ob- 
servation of conduct in social situations. 


Informal: File of products such as drawings, 
paintings, prose or poetry compositions, and 
craft objects—perhaps rated on such criteria 
as originality of theme or treatment and 
fluency of expression. 
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Command of Integrating Skills. For 
the classroom teacher who wishes to 
evaluate the fundamental skills in 
reading, arithmetic, and language, var- 
ious batteries of tests have been con- 
structed and are available. Achieve- 
ment tests which may be recommended 
most highly are: the Iowa Every-Pupil 
Tests of Basic Skills,2 the Stanford, 
the Metropolitan,* the Modern School,* 
the Progressive, or the Unit Scales of 
Attainment.® The matter of selecting 
a specific battery of these tests is per- 
haps as much a matter of taste as of 
any objective appraisal of the test. 
All of them measure essentially the 
same skills. 

For the measurement of selected 
study skills, such as ability to read 
maps, graphs, charts, and tables, and 
to use the table of contents and the 
index of a book, the Iowa Every- 
Pupil Test of Basic Study Skills’ is 
without doubt the best in the field at 
the present time. 

In addition to these formal tests the 
teacher may find it desirable to make 
her own new-type objective tests 
from time to time, to save samples of 
written exercises, to appraise by means 
of oral quiz, and to observe the per- 
formance of pupils as they work in 
situations involving the use of inte- 
grating skills. 

Evaluating Interests and Attitudes. 
Although interests and attitudes of 
elementary school children are generally 


*Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

’World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York. 

*Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
Columbia University, New York City. 

5Southern California School Book Depository, 
Los Angeles, California. 

®Educational Test Bureau, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. 

THoughton Mifflin Company, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 


College, 
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fluid, teachers frequently wish to eval- 
uate a status of selected interests and 
attitudes. A few formal methods for 
evaluating interests and attitudes have 
been constructed. Brainard and Stew- 
art have constructed a Specific Interest 
Inventory,’ Form B for boys and Form 
G for girls. This inventory provides 
an index in a range of activities from 
motor and mechanical activities to 
such abstract activities as reading and 
other forms of study. 

Many teachers find it convenient 
to keep a record of the reading of 
pupils and to appraise interests in this 
field by noting the range of topics 
and the maturity of reading habits of 
pupils. The same method can be fol- 
lowed by keeping a radio listening log. 
More frequently, however, the teacher 
may wish to use more informal meth- 
ods, such as: the interview, anecdotal 
records, and observation of perform- 
ance in a variety of situations to 
determine the trend of interests and 
attitudes in pupils. 

Evaluating Powers of Critical 
Thinking. If critical thinking is de- 
fined in terms of several important 
aspects of the process, it is possible to 
obtain measures for estimating growth 
for this objective. An important as- 
pect of the thinking process is the 
ability to interpret data; that is, to 
draw reasonable conclusions from 
given facts. A second aspect is the 
ability to apply principles or gen- 
eralizations to new situations. At the 
elementary school level, the test en- 
titled Test of Critical Thinking in the 
Social Studies® has appeared. Many 


®Psychological Corporation, New York City, 
New York. 

®*Bureau of Publications, 
Columbia University, New York City. 


Teachers College, 
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teachers, however, may wish to use 
such informal methods of appraisal as 
the controlled essay examination, the 
evidence of the powers of critical 
thinking indicated in investigations 
and reports by pupils, and any evi- 
dence of critical thinking which ap- 
pears in oral reports and interviews 
with pupils. 

Evaluating Personal-Social Adapt- 
ability. Although personal -social 
adaptability is a large and relatively 
undefined field, certain practical rating 
scales and tests have been devised 
which provide important evidence for 
the teacher in guiding pupil growth. 
The rating scales include: the Hag- 
gerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior Rat- 
ing Schedules'© and the Winnetka Scale 
for Rating School Behavior and Atti- 
tudes..1_ A new and good test or self- 
rating device for pupils is the Cali- 
fornia Test of Personality, which 
gives an index of emotional stability. 
The teacher, however, will wish to 
supplement any such formal methods 
by data gathered through interviews, 
anecdotal records, and observation of 
pupil conduct in social situations. 

Evaluating Creative Expression. No 
formal methods of sufficient validity 
and reliability have been devised so 
that they may be recommended for 
evaluation of creative expression. Per- 
haps the best informal method that 
the teacher may use in evaluating 


World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York. 
y Winnetka Educational Press, Winnetka, Il- 
inois. 

Southern California Book Depository, Los 
Angeles, California. 
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pupil growth in this objective is to 
keep a file of products, such as draw- 
ings, paintings, prose or poetry com- 
positions, and craft objects. If a more 
objective appraisal is desired, these 
products may be rated by a competent 
jury of teachers on such criteria as 
the originality of treatment evident 
in the product and the fluency of ex- 
pression evident in the product. 

The teacher will wish to gather evi- 
dence on various objectives in order 
to use the results for desirable edu- 
cational purposes. Among the most 
acceptable uses are: (1) to provide a 
more objective basis for guidance in 
adapting the curriculum to the indi- 
vidual; (2) to provide a more objec- 
tive basis for diagnostic and remedial 
procedures; (3) to evaluate methods 
and materials of instruction; (4) to 
provide reports of pupil growth to 
parents and others; and (5) to provide 
cumulative records of pupil progress 
for school purposes. 

The appraisal program should be 
planned to fit pupil needs. Such a 
plan will vary from school to school 
in accordance with the objectives of 
each school. Furthermore, in order to 
interpret evaluation data wisely and 
well, the fragments of evidence about 
each pupil should be combined or in- 
tegrated into a pupil portrait of the 
learner. The relationship among var- 
ious aspects of pupil growth should 
be evident in the portrait. When such 
provisions for appraisal are made, it is 
possible to realize a modern evaluation 
program. 





GETTING PARENTAL OPINION ON THE CURRICULUM 


By RICHMOND BARBOUR 
Coordinator of Instruction, San Diego, California, Schools 


a NEED FOR participation by lay 
citizens in a continuous process of cur- 
riculum revision has been recognized 
for some years, and various schemes 
have been developed to make such par- 
ticipation effective.! Both the public 
relations values and the values derived 
from the practical nature of lay sug- 
gestions have been recognized.2 The 
participation of laymen can be either 
active or passive, or both. Representa- 
tives can be selected from significant 
community groups to serve as mem- 
bers of central committees and to take 
a positive part in planning and eval- 
uating progress. Careful selection and 
delimitation of function are necessary 
if the active type of participation is 
utilized, but beyond that there seem 
to be relatively few problems. 

The other type of lay participation, 
which is less active or more passive, 
is simply the expression of opinion as 
to goals or values of education desired 
by interested large groups within the 
community. Such expressions of opin- 
ion, if really representative, can be- 
come essential guideposts in realistic 
curriculum revision. The use of opin- 
ion surveys seems to be growing in 
education. To mention only a few 
examples, Bostwick reports a survey 
of recent high school graduates in one 
community,® the N. E. A. reports a 


Caswell, H. L., and Campbell, D. S., Cur- 
riculum Development, American Book Company, 
New York, 1935, pp. 473-480. 

2Trillingham, C. C., The Organization and 
Administration of Curriculum Programs, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles, 

«Roos 
" ’Bostwick, P., ‘“They Did Not Go to Col- 
lege,” Educational Research Bulletin, 18: 147, 
September, 1939. 


large scale survey of parent opinion,‘ 
and Bell’s report of a survey of Mary- 
land youth is well known.® 

A number of problems of procedure 
are involved in the successful carrying 
out of an opinion survey in any com- 
munity. The results must present an 
accurate picture of opinion within the 
group studied, and at the same time 
the technic must ordinarily be one 
which does not run up high costs in 
time or money. It may be that the 
best way to conduct an opinion sur- 
vey is by the interview procedure 
wherein home or place of work visits 
are made by authorized and trained 
interviewers, but it is a method which 
is so expensive as to be impossible in 
many situations and it does have many 
uncontrolled factors in it.6 An al- 
ternative procedure lies in the use of 
questionnaires, but they may be ques- 
tioned because of the virtual impossi- 
bility of constructing completely un- 
ambiguous statements and because of 
the avoidance of written question- 
naires by the poorly literate groups 
in a community.’ In the opinion of 
the writer, there is need for experi- 
mentation with still further technics 
in surveying the opinion of lay groups. 

The present study was planned to 
explore the possibilities of a telephone 
interview procedure and at the same 


*"What Parents Expect of the School,”’ Jour- 
nal of the N. E. A., 28: 194, October, 1939. 

*Bell, H. M., Youth Tell Their Story, Ameri- 
aay on Education, Washington, D. C., 
1938. 

*Strong, Ruth, ‘‘The Interview,”’ 
Educational Research, 9: 498-501, 
1939. 

7Stagner, Ross, ‘‘Cross-out Technique as 2 
Method of Public Opinion Analysis,’’ Journal 
of Social Psychology, 11: 79-90, 1940. 
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time obtain a reasonably accurate pre- 
liminary answer to a question which 
was pressing in the curriculum devel- 
opment of the city in which they 
serve: “What do the parents of the 
pupils in San Diego want the schools 
to accomplish for their children?” 
Procedure. A telephone interview 
list was drawn from school census 
cards, including the name and tele- 
phone number on every fiftieth card. 
Two operators were selected from the 
secretarial classes in the local Voca- 
tional School. They were selected on 
the basis of intelligence and “tele- 
phone personality.” Standard tele- 
phone conversations were developed 
experimentally. The calls were made 
and the answers were tabulated. 
Two calls were made to each num- 
ber. The first call asked for coopera- 
tion and put two questions: 1. what 


the parents considered the most im- 
portant thing the school could accom- 
plish immediately for their child or 
children; and 2. what the parents 
considered the most important thing 
for the school to have accomplished 
by the time the child or children left 


school. The first call also asked the 
parent to think about the questions 
and to talk them over with the other 
members of the family, and asked per- 
mission to call the following day to 
obtain the replies. The second call 
was made the following day, after 
there had been time for thought, and 
the replies were recorded. It should 
be specifically noted that in the con- 
versations no answers or replies were 
suggested to parents. The parents 
formulated their own replies entirely. 

A total of 442 first calls to homes 
were attempted. Of this number, a 
total of 289 first calls were com- 
pleted. Second calls were successful 
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in 210 cases. The replies from suc- 
cessful calls include 197 opinions con- 
cerning the thing most important for 
the schools to accomplish now, and 
150 opinions concerning the thing 
most important to have accomplished 
when the child finishes school. 

Findings. The replies of the parents 
to the question asking what they 
wanted the schools to accomplish now 
are presented in Table One, Immediate 
Goals. The replies to the question 
asking what parents wanted schools 
to have accomplished for their child 
by the time of leaving school are pre- 
sented in Table Two, Future Goals. 
In the preparation of these tables the 
matter of classification of parent re- 
plies was of paramount importance. 
The terminology used is not the exact 
terminology used by parents; orderly 
presentation required some standardi- 
zation. For example, under the head- 
ing, “Personality Development,” are 
included parent replies of ‘ability to 
get along with others,” ‘“‘development 
of good appearance,” “courtesy,” and 
“overcome backwardness with others,” 
as well as the replies directly quoted 
as “Personality Development.” The 
rather large classification of “No Re- 
ply” on both tables includes parent 
statements of “Satisfied,” “Keep up as 
you are,” “Don’t bother me,” “I 
don’t know,” etc. 


TaBLe I: IMMEDIATE GOALS 


Parent Reply 
Personality Development 
Knowledge of Fundamental Skills 
Vocational Efficiency 
Study Habits 
Preparation for American Citizenship 
Preparation for College 
Good Health 
Self Reliance 
Make Child Happy 
Miscellaneous 
No Reply (‘“‘Satisfied,” “Don’t Know,” etc.) 36 





TasLe II: Future Goats 


Parent Reply 
Vocational Efficiency 
Preparation for College 
Preparation for American Citizenship... . 
Personality Development 
How to Study 
Discipline 
Recreational Interests 
Miscellaneous 


Number 


The telephone interview procedure 
is inexpensive. No financial outlay 
was necessary. The procedure does 
not give an adequate sampling of par- 
ent opinion, because it does not obtain 
opinions of non-English-speaking par- 
ents, nor of parents who do not have 
telephones. These factors prevented 
a sampling of the opinion of about 
fifty per cent of the parents in the 
San Diego community. The percent- 
age of parents who decline to partici- 
pate in telephone interviews is cer- 
tainly no greater and probably less 
than the percentage who decline to 
take part in questionnaire surveys. 
Carefully conducted telephone inter- 
views do not make enemies; many 
expressions of interest were given by 
the parents and some correspondence 
with individuals has developed out of 
the interviews. The telephone survey 
procedure does not take a great deal 


\e 
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of time; this study was conducted in 
two weeks, 

Conclusions. The parents inter- 
viewed will approve of a school pro- 
gram which provides: (1) continuous 
attention to the personality develop- 
ment of children, particularly in the 
areas of social adjustment and social 
skills; (2) mastery of the fundamental 
skills, meaning the three R’s; (3) the 
opportunity for extensive vocational 
training for those pupils who desire 
and need it; and (4) the development 
of attitudes and understandings need- 
ed for effective American citizenship. 

From the standpoints of economy, 
public relations, and ease of adminis- 
tration, the telephone interview pro- 
cedure was found to be satisfactory 
in this case. It does sample, however, 
only about fifty per cent of the total 
parent group and is not in itself suf- 
ficient. Probably the best use would 
be in conjunction with a home in- 
terview procedure in which visits 
would be made to an adequate sam- 
pling of families without telephones. 
It seems reasonable to conclude that 
such a combination of procedures 
would give as valid and as reliable a 
picture of parent opinion as would 
exclusive reliance upon home visitation 
procedures, and at considerably smaller 
cost. 


ur 
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COURSE BUILDING FOR TEACHERS OF AGRICULTURE 


By GEORGE P. DEYOE 
Teacher Training, Michigan State College 


, ns OF VOCATIONAL agricul- 
ture are becoming increasingly aware 
of the need for continuous appraisal 
and reconstruction of course materials. 
In order to provide guidance and ex- 
periences of value to these teachers, a 
special course has been developed at 
Michigan State College for teachers 
in service. 

Let it be said at the outset that no 
attempt is made to straight-jacket the 
process of course building. Through- 
out the course, each person is stimu- 
lated to use his own initiative and to 
build on his own background of ex- 
periences. Occasionally, there is a 


clamor on the part of the less imagina- 


tive for a superimposed pattern for a 
course of study, but for the most part 
the group appreciates the value of 
avoiding rule-of-thumb _ procedures. 
This does not imply, however, that 
the procedures with the group are of 
a “hit-or-miss” type, or that no con- 
crete suggestions are made available. 

As a result of stimulating the teach- 
ers to rethink and extend their own 
philosophy of teaching, they determine 
the principles which they are willing 
to accept as a “frame of reference” 
for proceeding in the development of 
course materials. Three of the prin- 
ciples most fundamental are: 

1. The needs of the pupils should be 
the chief criterion for determining 
course content. This implies the ne- 
cessity for formulating objectives in 
terms of the changes in pupil behavior 
which contribute to the development 
of proficiency in farming and pro- 
gressive establishment in farming. 
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2. All true education comes as a re- 
sult of meaningful experience. Basi- 
cally, course building consists of se- 
lecting and organizing experiences 
which are high in value for achieving 
the desired objectives. In voca- 
tional agriculture, these experiences 
are provided most effectively if broad 
programs of supervised farm practice 
and various other activities constitute 
the primary basis for the course of 
study. 

3. Courses should be so planned that 
they contribute to the integrated de- 
velopment of the pupils on succes- 
sively higher levels. In vocational 
agriculture this integration should pro- 
gressively encompass a functional un- 
derstanding of the complex interrela- 
tionships of a well-planned farm busi- 
ness. 

Method of conducting the course. 
Every attempt is made to conduct the 
course in a manner which demonstrates 
in so far as practicable the philosophy 
which is expressed in the preceding 
statements. At the outset, each teacher 
is asked to formulate his objectives 
and to make a tentative plan for 
achieving them. Throughout the 
course, he is encouraged to revise 
these objectives as seems desirable and 
to evaluate his progress in achieving 
them. 

Course-building experiences are the 
outgrowth of group and individual 
discussions. Some of these experiences 
are provided on the workshop basis. 
Much flexibility is maintained between 
the time used for group discussions 
and workshop activities. Whatever is 
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left of a two-hour daily period after a 
group discussion is spent in the work- 
shop. Additional time in the work- 
shop is optional. The instructor is 
available for individual and small- 
group consultations in so far as his 
schedule permits. 

By planning the activities so that 
many of the problems of course build- 
ing emerge as the term progresses, 
some of the teachers grasp the con- 
cept of course planning (at its best) 
as being an unfolding process with 
given groups of pupils. 

In the development of the course 
recognition is given to the differences 
in the backgrounds of the teachers. 
Little time is spent in bickering over 
terminology and definitions. Each 
teacher is encouraged to utilize what- 
ever he can of his past training and 
experience. 


Orientation to course building. At 
the beginning of the course considera- 
tion is given to some of the basic 
aspects of a philosophy as it pertains 


to course building. Orientation is 
given to some of the specific considera- 
tions involved in planning a course. 
As the result of these discussions, 
each teacher formulates the objectives 
which he wishes to achieve in the 
course. (These are stated in terms 
acceptable to him.) Outside activities, 
readings, and discussions are utilized 
in the developments at this stage, and 
additional attention is given in the 
portions of the course which come 
later. 

Collecting and using basic informa- 
tion for course building. Early in the 
course, attention is given to collecting 
and using basic information of value 
in course building. Due to the short 
period of three weeks for the course 
in the summer session, teachers are 
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encouraged to collect as much infor- 
mation as possible before they leave 
the school in which they teach. By 
so doing, they can accomplish more 
in the time available after they enroll 
in the course. 

The following types of basic in- 
formation are frequently available and 
each teacher is encouraged to provide 
himself with as many of the types as 
it is possible for him to secure for his 
community. (1) Farm census data 
(county and township). (2) Farm 
management summaries and analyses 
of success factors based on account 
summaries for given districts. (3) 
Soil surveys and aerial maps. (4) 
Data on climatic conditions, such as 
rainfall and temperature. (5) Super- 
vised farm practice programs of the 
past and present, and data from plan- 
ning books. (6) Surveys of local 
communities: general surveys of farms; 
special surveys, including practices in 
given enterprises, special resources, 
occupational opportunities, marketing 
facilities, human resources, etc. (7) 
General observations of teacher and 
others relative to farming conditions 
in the community in question. (8) 
Plans of various agencies, including 
county planning committee, commu- 
nity council, etc. 

In the interpretation of basic data, 
special emphasis is placed on the im- 
plications for course planning. Data 
which reveal the prevailing enterprises 
and some of the factors associated with 
successful farming are especially help- 
ful in suggesting the important ele- 
ments to be included in broad pro- 
grams of supervised farm practice, 
with due consideration given to the 
conditions on each farm so far as in- 
dividual programs are concerned. (As 
the result of careful interpretation of 
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basic data for his community, one 
teacher stated that he hadn’t realized 
before that the prevailing programs 
of supervised farm practice were so 
far out of line with the farming of 
the community.) If basic data are 
utilized in strengthening the programs 
of supervised farm practice, these pro- 
grams in turn provide an important 
basis for the development of functional 
courses of study. 

A further function of basic infor- 
mation in course planning is that com- 
munity resources are frequently re- 
vealed which may be utilized in in- 
struction. For example, successful 
farmers are frequently located and 
various features of agriculture are 
found which provide material for field 
trips and other experiences. 

Formulating objectives for courses 
of study. Special emphasis is placed 
on the desirability of formulating 
objectives in terms of changes sought 
in the behavior of the learners. The 
development of the abilities associated 
with proficiency in farming prevail in 
these statements of objectives. In 
some cases related appreciations, ideals, 
skills, and understandings are also 
stated. In projecting plans into the 
future, the teachers come to realize 
that clearly stated objectives are fun- 
damental to the intelligent selection of 
experiences and related course mate- 
rials, and to the evaluation of course 
materials as they are developed. 

The concept is also injected of hav- 
ing the boys formulate their own ob- 
jectives under the guidance of the 
teacher. This has met with consider- 
able success and serves to keep the 
statements of objectives in terms more 
meaningful for effective development 
of course materials. 
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Selecting and organizing course ma- 
terials. In selecting and organizing 
course materials, emphasis is placed on 
the need for some long-time planning 
extending throughout the high school 
period and beyond. Yearly and sea- 
sonal allocations are organized into 
some type of course calendar. Through- 
out these aspects, emphasis is placed 
on the necessity for flexibility in car- 
rying out the plans so that pupil needs 
can be met which could not be fully 
anticipated in advance. 

Beyond this point, each teacher is 
encouraged to concentrate his efforts 
on materials for a course for one year. 
Opportunity is provided for develop- 
ing problem sequences for selected por- 
tions, but it is not expected that each 
teacher will work out a course in 
sufficient detail to cover everything 
that will be taught in that year. In 


fact, this is not necessarily desirable 
if the teachers are to develop the phi- 
losophy of teaching in such a manner 
that the course unfolds as the year 


progresses. However, the attempt is 
made to carry the instruction far 
enough for the teachers to get the 
“feel” of developing materials of the 
types most useful for day-to-day 
teaching. 

Evaluating the results of the course. 
Throughout the courses in course 
building, teachers are encouraged to 
evaluate their own materials. In some 
cases, the guide developed by the Na- 
tional Committee on Standards for 
Vocational Education in Agriculture 
has been utilized as the basis for a 
demonstration on evaluation of course 
materials before the entire group. Each 
instructor is encouraged to apply the 
same technique to his own materials. 
Emphasis is also placed on the desir- 
ability of a delayed evaluation by de- 
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termining the workability of the course 
materials through actually “trying 
them out” on groups of pupils at a 
later date. While the latter approach 
is primarily on a pragmatic basis, it 
is perhaps the more valuable of the 
two approaches, especially if each in- 
structor sharpens his observations with 
improved types of evaluation which 
provide for appraisal of pupil achieve- 
ment. 

The person in charge of the course 
building utilizes various approaches to 
evaluation, such as noting the progress 
of individual teachers and the evalua- 
tion of the course materials as they 
develop and at the completion of the 
term’s work. 

Another helpful device for evaluat- 
ing the course in course building con- 
sists of asking the teachers to write 
brief statements (without signing 


their names) relative to parts found 


most helpful and suggestions for 
changes. Among the parts found most 
helpful, those mentioned with great- 
est frequency are: (1) the emphasis 
on the relations of improved teaching 
procedures with course building (in- 
cluding the finding and using of prob- 
lems and developing interest); (2) 
help in collecting and using various 
types of basic information; (3) oppor- 
tunity to actually plan and organize 
course materials under guidance; (4) 
procedures for organizing and arrang- 
ing materials; (5) techniques for for- 
mulating objectives; and (6) the ex- 
change of ideas and experiences within 
the group of teachers. 

In closing, it should be mentioned 
that one of the best approaches to 
evaluation is through “follow-up” 
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visits to the teachers in their schools, 
Guidance and other assistance are 
often possible after a period of using 
the course materials in a given situa- 
tion. Furthermore, such visits benefit 
the person in charge of the work in 
course building. As the results of 
these visitations, certain problems in 
developing course plans are brought 
into focus more clearly. For example, 
these in-service visits have made it 
evident that many teachers have diffi- 
culties in making the transition from 
the conventional pattern to the cross- 
sectional approach, even though this 
choice is made voluntarily. (Note: 
Not all teachers elect to tackle the 
cross-sectional approach.) For most 
teachers desiring to make this change, 
emphasis is now placed on progressing 
gradually by distributing materials 
over several years for only one enter- 
prise or for a few enterprises most 
frequently represented in long-term 
programs of supervised farm practice. 
Another problem noted is that many 
teachers fall short in their responsi- 
bilities as guides in orienting each 
pupil to recognize his own problems. 

Every effort is made to develop the 
idea that course building is a contin- 
uing process. Further encouragement 
is given for developments and revi- 
sions in course building by allowing 
teachers to work on these materials for 
credit in a curriculum workshop avail- 
able in the summer session and for 
further revisions, if desired, in a course 
in problems in agricultural education. 
Also assistance is given for revisions 
made by teachers “on the job” during 
in-service visits and by other confer- 
ences at their request. 





THE PLACE OF THE CORE IN THE CURRICULUM 


By HELEN BABSON 


Principal, Eagle Rock High School 
Los Angeles, California 


"hae APPEAR to be four major 
concerns in any system of education 
from whatever type of simple or com- 
plex society it takes its meaning and 
support. Since the days when the 
savage sought to impart to his off- 
spring the things he believed they 
ought to know, learning situations 
have dealt with boys and girls of 
varying capacities, goals differing wide- 
ly according to the standards and 
ideals of the governing group, activi- 
ties designed to raise children to the 
level of maturity the social order 
deemed necessary and desirable, and 
some measuring devices by which 
achievement of this change might be 
recognized. 

These four concerns form the basis 
of curriculum building and where it 
is being seriously undertaken today, 
the task centers in defining the pur- 
poses inherent in the acceptance of 
the democratic way of life, and in or- 
ganizing and evaluating such school 
experience as may produce unified pro- 
gressive growth in boys and girls. 
The role of the teacher in planning 
school procedure which should func- 
tion in terms of living rather than of 
merely learning becomes increasingly 
apparent, as it is recognized that his 
daily, intimate contact with the child 
furnishes the best source of under- 
standing the nature of adolescence. In 
many schools faculty committees com- 
posed of all teachers of a given grade 
have been organized. Their purpose 
is to formulate their class plans within 
the limit of large areas predetermined 
by necessary scope and sequence. The 
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task of such a committee is to select 
specific goals according to their knowl- 
edge of their boys and girls and to 
plan class activities and evaluations 
through cooperative thinking and 
judgment. In attempting to operate a 
program so conceived, need becomes 
evident for some center in the daily 
schedule of every child where concern 
is with the composite of his develop- 
ment as it is affected by the varying 
relationships of his day rather than 
with that produced in any special sub- 
ject or field. The course designed to 
meet this need is primarily a guid- 
ance center furnishing opportunity for 
diagnosis of child strengths and weak- 
nesses, interests, and desires, and for 
directing his energies both within and 
without the course along lines which 
may bring him desirable personal ad- 
vancement and broaden his social ho- 
rizon. This is the core and may be 
defined as that part of the curricu- 
lum where the four concerns of edu- 
cation center, not where they are ex- 
clusively handled, but from which the 
program based upon them radiates. 
Under this plan, the core teacher’s first 
responsibility is to ascertain every- 
thing he can about the boys and girls 
of his group. There is no dearth of 
material on adolescent psychology. 
Many books have been written within 
the past several years, the most notable 
perhaps being the publications of the 
Commission on Secondary School Cur- 
riculum of the Progressive Education 
Association. To this information 
should be added facts concerning the 
social and economic status of the com- 
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munity and other local data which 
might be helpful. Still more impor- 
tant is the detailed record of each 
individual child that should be in the 
hands of the core teacher. The more 
complete this case study, the more 
effective guidance becomes. Here 
should be found reports of physical 
examinations and of family conditions, 
cumulative records of school experi- 
ence, together with the child’s and 
the parents’ statement of desires and 
ambition. There are excellent self- 
rating charts available and an increas- 
ing number of good tests by which 
scientific information and detailed 
analysis of traits and interests can be 
obtained. On the basis of this under- 
standing of the group and the indi- 
vidual and in accordance with the ac- 
cepted objectives, topics for class dis- 
cussion may be determined. While 


there are many criteria for making 


this choice, whatever is selected should 
answer the questions: “What is it these 
children need to know? What will 
contribute to their growth in desirable 
personal attitudes and to their ideas for 
social betterment?” If it is a class 
entering a school for the first time, it 
may well be their adjustment to the 
new situation with the entire campus 
as their laboratory. At the age when 
their interest in the home begins to 
wane, it is sometimes desirable without 
any attempt to tie parental apron 
strings, to attempt a home unit call- 
ing on the agriculture, the home eco- 
nomics, the music and the art teachers 
to make their special contributions. 
When horizons need to be broadened 
and attention turned to less immediate 
relationships, a study of other coun- 
tries and their part in the growth of 
present culture becomes pertinent. 
When questioning and comment on 
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current happenings occur, units on 
crime, unemployment, housing, gov- 
ernmental function, and the like can 
be profitably pursued. Such study will 
offer opportunity to stress ideals and 
methods for finer ways of living to- 
gether. 

The first selection of experience for 
special personal adjustment occurs 
within the core course itself. The 
core teacher, sensitive to individual 
needs, can assist the boy or girl to 
play the part in the class activities 
which may correct his faults and 
weaknesses, strengthen his better qual- 
ities, enable him to develop skills and 
knowledges necessary to social func- 
tioning and to the attainment of his 
own desires and interests. Where Eng- 
lish is below standard, occasion should 
be provided for correction of usage 
or style. The shyness of the sensitive 
child is reduced when, by gradual 
steps, he makes larger and larger con- 
tribution to the class without having 
particular attention shown to himself. 
The real leader is helped by opportu- 
nity and direction to make his leader- 
ship a service to his fellow students. 
The child who works better with his 
hands than with his head is encour- 
aged to recognize the place of his con- 
tribution in the pattern of the class 
project. The intolerant member 
broadens his horizon by contact, real 
or vicariously through reading, to the 
point where knowledge of worth neu- 
tralizes his prejudice. For two hours 
a day, frequently for a period of two 
years, teacher and student work to- 
gether, check the results, and through 
mutual understanding embark on the 
next venture. 

The core teacher is the adviser not 
only for his own directed activity, but 
also for the rest of the child’s program. 
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Here he has two functions, that of 
influencing the choice of such school 
offerings as are available, and of ad- 
vising the addition of new courses 
whose need is indicated. In the light 
of his own evaluation and those of 
other teachers—for all records of his 
students pass through his hands—he 
helps the boy or girl to select classes 
which round out his core experience. 
The girl lacking poise may be directed 
to public speaking or drama. The boy 
too narrowly scientific in his interests 
may be advised to include some work 
in art or the shops. The boy or girl 
with literary ability should be guided 
to register for creative writing or jour- 
nalism. The potential leader should 
be encouraged to seek a school office 
in order to develop further the ca- 
pacities stimulated in the core and to 
try out ideals of good government. 


This teacher is in a position, more- 
over, to help the child decide on the 
basis of his ability and interest, the 
area of specialized study in which he 


may find satisfaction. Because stu- 
dent and adviser have discussed to- 
gether the learner’s ability to under- 
stand and utilize situations both with- 
in and without the core course, recog- 
nition of strength and weakness as 
they relate to probable success has 
been developed and the chance of 
making a wise choice of more difficult 
specialized effort is greatly increased. 
Where there is doubt or disagreement 
—and what teacher exists who does 
not frequently find even in intelligent 
parents opposition to his best made 
plans—classes may be suggested which 
will serve as a test. For example, a 
stiff bout with mathematics may easily 
prove to a student that he is or is not 
fitted for a course which is heavily 
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scientific and will require much de- 
ductive reasoning. 

The wise core teacher does not con- 
sider that this phase of guidance ceases 
where registration in these more spe- 
cialized classes is accomplished. If 
the core, as has been stated, is the 
center of the program, it should take 
account of and use developing capaci- 
ties and knowledges. So back into 
the core must come contribution from 
the other fields. In a unit on housing, 
for example, after the class has had 
the chance of exploring the problem 
and of organizing for investigation of 
its economic, political, and social as- 
pects, membership in various reporting 
committees may be determined by 
special interests and in some cases 
work on the core project carried over 
into these other areas. The library 
group can furnish the bibliography, 
the architecture class make model 
plans, the mathematics section com- 
pute costs, the science class investigate 
sanitation, while the art and home eco- 
nomics groups contribute color schemes 
and ideas for furnishings, and the 
agriculture boys plan landscaping 
projects. 

Out of the core teacher’s insistence 
that child needs should be considered, 
many new school activities have orig- 
inated. . Classes in how to get a job, 
how to fit into the adjustment of the 
first year of college, consumer and 
leisure time education, shop science, 
business economics and bookkeeping, 
family relations, everyday business 
techniques—these and many others 
have been added. Wherever they have 
been introduced, whether they are in- 
cluded in the required work or set up 
as electives, they draw their purpose 
and their personnel from the core 
guidance. 
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Promotion of this type is not easy. 
Administrative problems are myriad; 
time for grade curriculum meetings, 
re-education of the teaching staff, ad- 
justment of conflicting personalities 
and judgments, developing flexibility 
in assignment and accreditation are 
only a few of the difficulties. Such 
plans do not, moreover, claim to an- 
swer all our educational questionings. 
They are simply an attempt to deal 
constructively with the four concerns 
of education mentioned in the intro- 
duction. Their proponents make but 


one claim for them. Teachers using 
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this method have been able to under- 
stand better that misunderstood period 
we call adolescence. Working thus 
with and for boys and girls they have 
set up curriculum experiences designed 
to cultivate those personal and social 
attitudes, appreciations and aspirations 
that should make for better, more 
democratic ways of living not only 
for children themselves, but for the 
social order for which they are in- 
creasingly responsible. And in this 
uncertain, troubled state of things na- 
tional and international can any edu- 
cational practice hope to purpose more? 
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DEMOCRACY IN ADMINISTRATION 


By Oliver H. Bimson 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


TRULY democratic type of ad- 
ministration recognizes the im- 
portance of centralized responsibility 
and final authority. The great differ- 
ence between this and other types of 
administration lies in the spirit in 
which the work is done and the means 
used to arrive at decisions concerning 
policy. Here every reasonable oppor- 
tunity is taken to insure to each em- 
ployee, so far as humanly possible, 
the right and privilege of having a 
real part in the deliberations which 
precede the formation of policy. De- 
cisions are made on the basis of an 
interchange of ideas in which all have 
an opportunity to share. The final 
recommendation is made by the execu- 
tive head, but with the advantage of 
having many different points of view 
expressed by those who will be affect- 
ed. The whole spirit is changed from 
one of coercion to one of voluntary 
participation in a common enterprise. 
Certain advantages accrue as a re- 
sult of a cooperative form of school 
administration. Among these are the 
growth and improvement of the em- 
ployed personnel of the school, and 
a larger understanding on their part 
of the purpose of the school, resulting 
in better instruction for boys and girls. 
The plan itself may be greatly superior 
by reason of the influence of the judg- 
ment of many individuals. The end 
result must be shown in the educa- 
tional opportunities which are given 
to the pupils. It is maintained that 
teachers, through their own experience 
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in cooperative enterprises, will reflect 
this spirit in the classroom. 

There are certain disadvantages of 
participation. In the first place, there 
are many who do not care to take 
part in the formulation of policy. 
They would rather have the plan pre- 
pared for them. Some feel that the 
results do not justify the additional 
time and energy consumed in addition 
to their regular tasks. It must be ad- 
mitted that cooperative administration 
is inclined to be slow. It may be that 
this is not always a disadvantage. 
That participation does not, in itself, 
insure democracy, is self-evident. 
There must be something more than 
mere activity in this direction. 

Many school systems in America 
are changing their plan of procedure 
to make possible the participation of 
employees in planning. Some of the 
plans in use in school systems today 
are the supervisory council, the mem- 
bers of which sit with the superintend- 
ent and the board in their delibera- 
tions; elected representatives of or- 
ganizations of teachers and other em- 
ployees; committees — both standing 
and temporary; planning commissions; 
and the superintendent’s round table. 
Not all phases of administration lend 
themselves to participation. Matters 
of large general concern usually occupy 
the center of attention for such co- 
operative groups. 

The most important consideration 
in connection with the question of 
participation in administration is the 
point of view and the attitude of 
mind. Some form of organization is 
important in order to allow the plan 
to function, but participation is not 
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dependent upon any particular form. 
Consequently, the philosophy which 
forms the basis of cooperative action is 
of primary importance. 

Democracy functions through rep- 
resentation. Only in very small 
groups of people can pure democracy 
function with any degree of efficiency. 
As soon as a group attains any size 
it is readily seen that much of the 
detail work in connection with any 
group project must be done by small 
working groups. This is the situation 
most often found in school administra- 
tion. All persons may have the op- 
portunity of sharing in proposed plans, 
but much of this sharing must be 
accomplished through representation. 
Democracy, as generally understood, 
and exemplified, proposes some form 
of representation in deliberative coun- 
cils. Democracy does not mean that 


all are equal in all respects. Due rec- 


ognition is made of the fact that some 
persons are especially informed or es- 
pecially trained to make particular 
contributions that cannot be made by 
all. Democracy, however, guarantees 
an opportunity to each individual to 
contribute to the extent of his inter- 
est and his ability. 

Leadership implies that the adminis- 
trator will make use of the abilities 
of other people in as large measure 
as they are willing and capable of 
making contribution. Inspiration is 
expected in connection with leader- 
ship, so that all workers will be en- 
couraged and fired with the desire 
to contribute to the extent of their 
ability toward the greater good of the 
entire group. Leadership connotes un- 
selfish service to others and the in- 
stilling of this same unselfish devotion 
in the hearts of all members of the 
group. Coercive methods have no 
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place in this type of administration. 
The emphasis is placed upon voluntary 
effort inspired to noble achievement. 

The concept of cooperative admin- 
istration is new in practice. The stu- 
dent of the problem is struck by the 
fact that much has been said in favor 
of cooperative administration and little 
actually accomplished. In actual prac- 
tice participation in administration is 
new. Participation is a voluntary 
process, yet it carries with it the ac- 
ceptance of responsibility for action 
taken. No one should be compelled 
to participate. Yet all should be en- 
couraged to do so. While participa- 
tion should be entirely voluntary, the 
principles of good sportsmanship de- 
mand that those who take part in for- 
mulating policy should give whole- 
hearted support to the execution of 
that policy. Furthermore, those who 
may have had no part in formulating 
a policy are honor bound to support 
that policy until it is changed or dis- 
continued. 

Good administration requires that 
there be a center of responsibility and 
authority. All that has been said in 
favor of a participating form of ad- 
ministration does not argue against 
centralized responsibility. It is con- 
sidered fundamental to good adminis- 
tration that there be a recognized, re- 
sponsible head of the school system. 
This executive is responsible to the 
board and they, in turn, to the people. 
The responsible executive, under the 
plan proposed, will share his aims and 
his ideas with his coworkers and, in 
return, will receive from them ex- 
pressions of their best judgment. On 
this basis, he will recommend policies 
to the board of education for approval. 
Rights of minorities will always be 
recognized and policies should always 
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be subject to re-study, but one ex- 
pression of real democratic participa- 
tion will be the recognition of the 
responsibility of the executive officer. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN CONSUMER 
EDUCATION 


By Hubert B. Risinger 


School of Education, Rutgers University 
and 
C. Maurice Wieting 


ONSUMER EDUCATION has been 
& accepted as a legitimate function 
of the public school. Yet most teach- 
ers are uncertain how best to modify 
the curriculum to include consumer 
instruction. One fact is certain, con- 
sumer education is the unique prop- 
erty of no one class. So in most 
schools, where separate subject organi- 
zation is the practice, every teacher 
has a responsibility in the training of 
consumers. The following experiment 
carried on in a demonstration school 
illustrates a curriculum technique that 
can be used readily in any school. 

Consumer education, for a second 
year, was the area around which the 
curriculum of the Rutgers Summer 
Demonstration Junior High School of 
1940 centered. Teachers of language 
arts, social studies, mathematics, and 
fine and applied arts cooperated in 
planning and developing the program. 

The approach of consumer educa- 
tion was chosen by the staff because 
it afforded an opportunity to study 
problems vital to the children. Fur- 
ther, it was recognized that each sub- 
ject matter field had many contribu- 
tions to make in reducing consumer 
illiteracy. 

Separate classes were maintained 
throughout the summer session, but 
the teachers met before the school 
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session opened and considered numerous 
suitable consumer activities. It was 
agreed that such basic problems as 
housing, food, clothing, propaganda, 
conservation, taxation, social security, 
quality analysis, and choosing an oc- 
cupation might well be studied by 
children. However, it was necessary 
for each teacher to limit the scope of 
the work because of the briefness of 
the term. A partial list of the sug- 
gested activities follows and an as- 
terisk (*) indicates those first selected 
by the pupils: 
In Language Arts: 
Preparing a check list of stand- 
ards for analyzing radio pro- 
grams. 
Visiting a broadcasting station. 
Writing to broadcasting compa- 
nies for information regarding 
number of employees, occupa- 
tion, proportion of sustained 
programs, and cost of time dur- 
ing various parts of the day. 
Analyzing types of propaganda 
used in newspapers, magazines, 
radio, and billboards. 
Collecting cartoons and ana- 
lyzing them for propaganda. 
Comparing the stories regarding 
some event as printed in five 
different newspapers. 
Analyzing “free” materials avail- 
able for classroom use. 
Seeing if “funnies” are used for 
propaganda. 
Collecting advertisements from 
magazines and newspapers; com- 
paring them, for truthfulness, 
effectiveness, and information 
worth while. 
Collecting advertisements that 
give the consumer worth-while 
information regarding products 
and new developments. 





Setting up a check list for deter- 
mining the effectiveness of radio, 
magazine, billboard, and news- 
paper advertising. 

Preparing radio advertising skits. 
Preparing newspaper, magazine, 
and billboard advertisements. 
Writing letters to private and 
government agencies interested in 
consumers to learn what they 
are doing to assist the consumer. 
Preparing scrapbook of their an- 
swers. 

Social Studies: 

Reading Harold F. Clark’s ar- 
ticle, How Much Can I Make, in 
the American Magazine of No- 
vember, 1939, on choosing an 
occupation. 

Analyzing families’ expenditures 
on basis of those reported in 
Readers Digest of February, 
1940. 

Comparing labels on canned 
foods, wéaring apparel, etc., with 
the check list suggested by Wis- 
consin Extension Department. 
Securing standards established by 
the Agriculture and Marketing 
Division of United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, and 
findng how many are available. 
Sending cans (with labels re- 
moved) of some food product to 
United States Department of 
Agriculture and getting their 
ratings. Comparing the govern- 
ment ratings with those on the 
labels. 

Setting up standards for buying 
clothing that will assist in com- 
bating the “fashion bug.” 


.* Collecting and comparing stand- 


ard budgets of several geographic 
areas of United States. 
Evaluating commercial testing 
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services such as Consumers 
Union, Consumers Research, 
Good Housekeeping, Parents 
Magazine, and Macys Testing 
Kitchen. 

Determining ways of deciding if 
a consumer organization is le- 
gitimate. 

Mathematics: 

Collecting boxes, cans, and jars 
and studying them for volume 
filled and unfilled when pur- 
chased, ounces per cubic inch, 
lateral area, etc. 

Evaluating and rating products 
such as candy bars, cigarettes, 
toilet soaps, shoes, etc., from data 
available from Consumers Union. 
Making bar graphs of informa- 
tion obtainable in Consumers 
Union reports. 

Calculating the amount specific 
families pay to advertising per 
year. 

Evaluating newspapers for por- 
tions everyone should read and 
calculating the cost per hour per 
individual in a family and the 
length of time for reading. Find- 
ing the proportion of advertise- 
ments to reading matter. 
Making charts showing: how Mr. 
Consumer’s dollar is distributed 
in the movie industry; how much 
the typical American family 
spends annually on movies, cig- 
arettes, and education. 
Preparing balanced weekly diets 
on the basis of the requirements 
of proteins, minerals, calories, 
and vitamins. 

Finding the cost of a well- 
dressed businessgirl’s wardrobe. 
Choosing occupations on the basis 
of average salaries. 
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10.* Calculating the cost of food on 
the basis of recommended diets 
for specific families. 

As the teacher-suggested consumer 
problems were attacked by the boys 
and girls, activities of the pupils’ own 
choice were also undertaken. For ex- 
ample, in the social studies class the 
choosing of an occupation led to dis- 
cussions of incomes, individual prep- 
aration, standards of living, and recrea- 
tion. The pupils’ requests for aptitude 
tests illustrate the thoroughness with 
which they studied the problem. In 
mathematics incomes were budgeted, 
the cost of technical training in terms 
of time and money was calculated, 
the cost of living in rural and urban 
areas was estimated and contrasted, 
and recreation was considered in terms 
of time and cost. The pupils discov- 
ered that the average family spends 
$24.60 per year for the education of 
each of its two children, $50.00 per 
year for cigarettes, and $60.00 for 
movies. In the language arts the pu- 
pils wrote letters to private and gov- 
ernment agencies interested in the con- 
sumer, asking for information on oc- 
cupational incomes, to colleges for 
the cost of education, read many books 
dealing with the consumer, and pre- 
pared newspaper stories and dramatic 
skits of their findings. In the fine 
and industrial arts the pupils made 
posters, exhibits and murals to illus- 
trate their points of view. As a re- 
sult, the reading materials requested 
by the pupils included a higher pro- 
portion of nonfiction and the slow 
readers were stimulated by the pur- 
posefulness of their reading. 

In evaluating the work in con- 
sumer education in this experimental 
program, teachers and curriculum ex- 
perts agreed as to its worth. The 
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use of a persistent social problem such 
as consumption in place of the tradi- 
tional content and organization re- 
sulted in (1) better relations between 
the school and community, (2) greater 
ability by the pupils to carry on re- 
search, (3) the comprehension of all 
the necessary aspects of subject mat- 
ter, and (4) greater competence in 
dealing with vital social problems. 
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AN NYA RESIDENTIAL PROJECT 


By Claude L. Purcell 
Superintendent, Habersham County Schools 


HE NYA RESIDENTIAL Center at 

Clarkesville, Georgia, was estab- 
lished January 17, 1938, through the 
cooperation of the Habersham County 
Board of Education and the National 
Youth Administration of Georgia. It 
is located on a 325-acre tract of land, 
130 acres of which are in cultivation 
and the remainder in pasture and for- 
est. The physical plant consists of 
two large brick buildings used as dor- 
mitories, dining hall, library; four 
frame buildings used for classrooms 
and shops; two vocational buildings; 
a large barn and various other farm 
buildings. The property was formerly 
a part of Clarkesville Ninth District 
Agricultural and Mechanical School 
which, was abandoned in 1932. It is 
now owned by the Habersham County 
Board of Education. 

A body of 240 students, about 
equally divided between boys and girls, 
is engaged in a program of work ex- 
perience and instruction in related 
subjects. The young people, whose 
ages range from seventeen to twenty- 
four, live on the campus for a year. 
Educational backgrounds range from 
those who have completed no more 
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than the second grade to high school 
graduates. 

Since each student is an NYA youth, 
it is necessary for him or her to work 
approximately half time in order to 
earn subsistence and to pay expenses. 
The student body is divided into two 
groups, high school graduates and 
undergraduates. The former group 
attends classes for the first half of the 
week and receives work experience the 
latter half, and vice versa for the 
other group. This means that a pro- 
gram of class instruction and a 
work program operate each day. 

The vocations and trades taught are 
as follows: (1) agriculture—includes 
dairying, poultry raising, care of live- 
stock, crop diversification, farm man- 
agement, cooperative farm enterprises, 
general farm practices, etc.; (2) home 
economics—includes general course in 
homemaking, sewing, food preserva- 
tion, child care, etc.; (3) handicrafts 
—hbasketry and weaving; (4) wood- 
work—carpentry, cabinet making, and 
general construction; (5) radio—radio 
repair and transmitting; (6) ceramics 
—making of pottery and scientific use 
of clay products; (7) metal—forging, 
welding, and industrial art metalwork, 
etc.; (8) art—development of art 
appreciation and painting; (9) music 
—development of musical appreciation 
and teaching of instrumental music; 
(10) commercial — practical book- 
keeping, typewriting, business Eng- 
lish; and (11) plumbing—installation 
and repair of water and heating sys- 
tems. 

Academic subjects taught are math- 
ematics, English, social science, cur- 
rent history, economics, citizenship, 
and related subjects. 

Social life consists of group sing- 
ings three times each week following 
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meals in the dining hall. Students 
participate in weekly programs of or- 
ganized games and dances. The “Hill 
Billy” band, made up of student mu- 
sicians, furnishes music on such occa- 
sions. Recreation includes various 
sports such as basketball, baseball, 
tennis, and motion pictures. 

An attempt is made to make the 
whole living process a part of the stu- 
dents’ education. Each one selects a 
major course of study in the occupa- 
tional or vocational field and the pro- 
gram of instruction revolves around 
this interest. The various departments 
and courses are designed to discover 
the aptitudes of the students. 

This project is experimenting with a 
new and highly desirable kind of 
training for rural youth. It is doubt- 
ful whether the conventional secondary 
school would have developed in this 
direction. The maintenance of the 
community of young people furnishes 
a good deal of the educative experi- 
ence. Milk, eggs, and chickens pro- 
duced on the farm are for local con- 
sumption. 

The boys have built a ceramics 
building and are in the process of 
building a new girls’ dormitory. In 
the ceramics department the students 
produced plates, bowls, and goblets for 
their own use in dormitories and din- 
ing halls. In the woodshop boys build 
desks and cabinets for the dormitories. 

The home economics department 
conducts a unit of fifteen girls who 
have a complete course in food prep- 
aration, including the care of the gar- 
den which supplies the vegetables 
which are canned or cooked by these 
students. In the clothing laboratory 
the girls make simple clothes out of 
cheap materials; rugs out of old bur- 
lap bags. Old boxes and barrels are 
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upholstered to make attractive furni- 
ture. In the craft room young women 
weave scarves and make bedroom slip- 
pers out of corn shucks. 

This project has a splendid record 
in youth placement, following the 
training period. Three-fourths of the 
boys and girls have been able to find 
profitable employment. Most of the 
youths are employed in the territory 
served by the school. 

About one-third of the teachers are 
on the county pay roll, and the salaries 
of a few others are paid from voca- 
tional funds. The education super- 
vision of the project is the responsi- 
bility of the County Board of Educa- 
tion. If the federal government should 
withdraw from this work, there would 
be a large enough nucleus of local 
personnel to continue the project. 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING FOR 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


By Francis Gregory 
Director of Guidance, Wyandotte High 
School, Kansas City, Kansas 

_ Laws have been in effect 

for twenty-three years which have 
provided government aid for voca- 
tional education. From time to time 
this program has been extended to 
include more people. As the United 
States embarked upon the present de- 
fense program, there were many who 
believed that we were in danger of a 
shortage of skilled workmen necessary 
to accelerate to a satisfactory degree 
the production of materials essential 
for our defense. This belief was wide- 
spread, even though there are approxi- 
mately 900,000 unemployed skilled 
workers registered in public employ- 
ment offices. Of this large number, it 
is believed many are unemployable, 
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because of ties to places where there 
is no need and because they possess 
skills not essential for the production 
of defense materials. 

To be prepared for this evidently 
increasing need for trained workers, 
the program for vocational training 
for national defense was inaugurated 
in May of this year. During the 
twenty-three years that the federal 
government has cooperated with the 
states in developing a program of 
vocational training, the trade and in- 
dustrial part of the program has grown 
until at present there are 700,000 stu- 
dents and 22,000 teachers. About 
5,000 of these teachers are conducting 
classes which prepare for trades or 
occupations which are essential for na- 
tional defense. Some of these are: 
aircraft mechanics, machinists, auto 
mechanics, sheet metal workers, weld- 
ers, cabinetmakers, patternmakers, elec- 
tricians, and blacksmiths. 

With a program of this size, with 
equipment, buildings, and _ trained 
teachers already in service, the prob- 
lem of rapidly increasing the number 
of trainees is largely one of providing 
for increased use of equipment and 
personnel now available. The program 
provides for this increased use by 
encouraging summer classes and night 
classes. In some places classes have 
now been scheduled in shifts for every 
hour of the twenty-four. To supple- 
ment teachers already available, it is 
possible under the program to employ 
skilled workers in defense industries 
who are qualified to teach specific 
skills. Engineering and_ technical 
schools will be encouraged to empha- 
size preparation of qualified teachers 
for vocational courses. 

The program is administered by the 
United States Commissioner of Edu- 
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cation and the state boards for voca- 
tional education in the several states. 
Local school authorities administer the 
program locally and the expense of 
operating the program is borne by the 
federal government. 

The final responsibility for the op- 
eration of the program in each com- 
munity rests upon the local school 
administration. To help in determin- 
ing local needs for training, a local 
advisory council exists in each city 
which helps the school to determine 
the skills for which training shall be 
given, the number of persons to be 
trained, and the content of the train- 
ing courses offered. 

At the present time these industries 
are included in the program: aircraft, 
shipbuilding, automotive and _ elec- 
trical industries. In each of these train- 
ing includes manufacturing, mainte- 
nance, and repair. It also includes 
these occupations: machine tools, forg- 
ing, boilermaking, heavy steel plate 
work, foundry, light manufacturing, 
sheet metal work, woodworking, chem- 
icals, and work in the manufacture of 
ammunitions and light and heavy 
ordnance. Skilled workers in these 
fields are classified as machinists, tool- 
makers and diesinkers, millwrights, 
patternmakers, sheet metal workers, 
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boilermakers, blacksmiths, electricians, 
painters, riggers, ship fitters, mold 
loftsmen, shipwrights, coppersmiths, 
and draftsmen. 

This list includes most of the occu- 
pations for which emergency training 
is now important. A complete list 
of specific pay roll jobs is necessarily 
too long to include here. The fol- 
lowing pay roll jobs, important in 
our defense industries, will indicate 
the kind of jobs which trainees may 
hope to hold after receiving this train- 
ing: benchworker, lathe operator, 
shaper operator, welder, riveter, and 
inspector. 

The emergency program has a dra- 
matic quality which is attracting the 
attention of the nation to our need 
for vocational training. This situa- 
tion is helping to elevate vocational 
training and skilled labor to a position 
of importance which it has not held 
previously. But unless thoughtful 
leadership is exercised, there is danger 
that in our enthusiasm we may swing 
too far in the direction of vocational 
education. The emergency program 
of vocational training for national de- 
fense may warp our secondary cur- 
ricula unless we are careful to preserve 
a balance between vocational and other 
aspects of general education. 


- 
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SpraGuE, H. A.—A Decade of Prog- 
ress in the Preparation of Secondary 
School Teachers. Contributions to 
Education 794. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 1940. 170 p. 
$1.85. 

The purpose of this study was to 
learn what major changes were made 
in the curriculum requirements for 
the preparation of secondary school 
teachers within the decade from 1928 
to 1938. 

The study was limited to the pro- 
grams of fifty-five teachers colleges. 
The data used in the study were gath- 
ered by ‘ta questionnaire which sought 
information relative to (1) course 
requirements for professional back- 
ground purposes, (2) course require- 
ments in education, (3) course re- 
quirements for specialization in educa- 
tion, and (4) the semester hour re- 
quirements in each of the above fields.” 

The author found _ significant 
changes within the decade in the num- 
ber of hours of work required and 
in the nature of the requirements. 
These changes included a slight in- 
crease in the field of “cultural back- 
ground” courses, a slight decrease in 
education courses and student teach- 
ing, and an increase of approximately 
fifty per cent in the requirements for 
majors and minors. The net result has 
been that free elective courses (out- 
side of the fields of one’s majors and 


minors) have pretty largely passed out 
of the picture. The author feels that 
the need for free electives to meet the 
interests and special abilities of indi- 
vidual students is such as to justify 
the extension of the program to five 
years. 

The author reports that the data 
gathered show a trend “toward pro- 
viding a clearer understanding of 
present-day life, a move away from 
courses which emphasize points of 
view or interpretative background.” 

It is significant and disturbing that 
the low requirements of a decade ago 
in art, music, and philosophy have re- 
mained unchanged. 

We are indebted to the author for 
this study of trends in curriculum 
requirements during a decade in which 
the teachers colleges have been giving 
increased emphasis to the preparation 
of secondary school teachers. It is no 
reflection on the author of the volume 
that in the opinion of this reviewer 
the changes that have been made are 
pretty modest when measured against 
the increased need for a vitalized sec- 
ondary school that the decade has 
shown, or even against the changes 
that have taken place in the practice 
of secondary education itself in an 
increasing number of communities 
throughout the country. 

C. L. CusHMAN 
Commission on Teacher Education 
American Council on Education 





REVIEWS OF CURRENT BOOKS 


Morrison, Henry C.—The Curricu- 
lum of the Common School. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1940. xiii plus 681 pages. 
$4.00. 


This latest work of a revered scholar 
may seem ponderous and dry to under- 
graduate students of education, but it 
will challenge the thinking of the 
mature curriculum worker and will 
carry implications for the textbook 
writer. The subject-matter topics sug- 
gested as units will thrill the essen- 
tialists if such people can be thrilled, 
and will give pause to the capital P’s 
if such people can endure the frus- 
tration of a moment’s halt. 

The style is mainly that of a digni- 
fied, masterful presentation of well- 
matured theory. The occasional use 
of the first person in recording opinion 
by one long accustomed to deserved 
respect will be pleasant interludes for 
his many students, and the reflected 
reminiscences will be sufficiently uni- 
versal in their appeal not to bore be- 
ginners too much. Color is added 
sometimes, though rarely, when the 
author, with perfect assurance in the 
soundness of his own doctrine, directs 
poignant jibes at the unbeliever. The 
author also enjoys a few chuckles, and 
he passes them on to the reader; but 
in the main this book is serious busi- 
ness. 

Morrison would extend the common 
school through the junior college and 
would limit its curriculum to the 
rudiments of cultural content consid- 
ered essential to the needs of the 
Common Man in the present-day 
American society. The Common Man 
is . . . “what all of us are in our 


nonvocational, nonphilosophical, non- 
specialized human nature.” The rudi- 
ments would constitute his “general 
education.” 

The curriculum of the common 
school should be founded upon the 
folkways, mores, and customs of a 
people, and upon the institutions that 
are woven from those basic social phe- 
nomena to carry forward the civiliza- 
tion or art-of-living-together of that 
people. The universal institutions or 
culture carriers of our people are 
classified as those which are forms of 
thought and the substance of thought, 
and those which are “not thought but 
sentiment, not understanding but ap- 
preciation, not reason but the reason- 
able in human experience.” Language, 
mathematics, graphics, and science 
comprise the first group. The second 
group is not so well defined as the 
first. It begins with religion, morality 
and moral institutions, and art, which, 
as treated, fall within the stated defi- 
nition. But there is much in the re- 
maining institutions that falls outside 
the definition, if indeed all were in- 
tended to be classified under humanities 
as the organization implies. Here 
one finds a mixture of “content” and 
“sentiment,” with content gradually 
gaining ground in the treatment of 
the state and civil institutions (civics), 
civil government (politics) , commerce, 
industry, and health. Large portions 
of these chapters, particularly the one 
on health, which incidentally has the 
earmarks of an afterthought, logically 
come under “science” along with his- 
tory and the customary sciences. The 
argument of the book would be more 
effective if this allocation had been 
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made and if the intermediate “‘institu- 
tions” had been placed immediately 
after the pure form or content insti- 
tutions and followed in turn by others 
in the order in which they are “not 
thought but sentiment,” with religion 
as the last. 

Each of the twelve institutions is 
sifted for its contributions to the gen- 
eral education of the Common Man. 
The grain that the author considers 
pure is meted out in units as defined 
in his earlier works. Familiarity with 
the earlier works is largely assumed. 
This is unfortunate for the young stu- 
dent and for the textbook type of 
teacher, because the one will fail to 
see through topic names into the dy- 
namics of the units and the other will 
read into the familiar subject-matter 
headings justification for his own sys- 
tem of authoritative topical teaching. 

One notable exception to the plan 
of listing the units as topics of text- 
book subject matter is the treatment 
of religion, in which a unit is defined 
for that institution and the definition 
is followed by five suggested sources 
of materials for the units. Again, 
under institutional morality, fourteen 
socially useful patterns of conduct 
which have survived because they are 
“right” are discussed at some length 
as desirable units. They are cleanli- 
ness, loyalty, obedience, fortitude, pa- 
triotism and social conscience, pru- 
dence, veracity, respect for sex, equity, 
good faith, property (rights), labor, 
punctuality, and cooperation. 

In the treatment of instruction for 
the fourteen units of institutional 
morality, the author makes his closest 
approach to pupil motive and interest. 
Elsewhere throughout the volume, 
subject matter is the starting point, 
or, unless the author’s earlier works 
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are linked with this one, the whole 
story. The “child development no- 
tion” is accused of having “‘sentimen- 
talized all serious content out of pub- 
lic instruction, or at least [having 
gone] a long way toward doing so.” 
This viewpoint is hardly to be recon- 
ciled with the results of recent experi- 
mental studies which have shown the 
child-development approach at least 
as effective as the subject-matter ap- 
proach, even in the pupil’s acquisition 
of factual knowledge. 

Little is said about implementing 
the curriculum of the common school. 
The work deals almost solely with the 
substance from which curriculum may 
be made, not with curriculum mak- 
ing. No plan for organizing the ma- 
terials is proposed; nothing is said of 
evaluating the outcome; no teacher- 
pupil procedures are discussed for 
translating culture into curriculum. 
Persons not familiar with the author’s 
earlier works will assume that the 
cultural topics constitute the curricu- 
lum; whereas, in the reviewer’s mind 
at least, culture is not curriculum 
until it has become a part of the 
learner’s experience. 

The chapter on religion will cause 
much discussion; the one on morality 
will be quite helpful; the extensions 
of mathematics will be severely chal- 
lenged by those who are close to 
typical secondary school situations; the 
exclusion of Latin will be challenged 
by fewer than will be the exclusion 
of modern foreign languages. Nods 
of approval will be accorded the ex- 
pansive treatment (one-half of the en- 
tire book) given to civics, politics, 
commerce, and industry. The book 
as a whole, in its scholarly selection of 
those portions of man’s vast store of 
knowledge deemed of greatest value 
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for general living, is a sound and val- 
uable contribution. Even so, one 
could hardly expect it to be for the 
field of curriculum what The Practice 
of Teaching in the Secondary School 
has been for the field of instruction. 
J. G. Umstattp 
The University of Texas 
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BAKER, CLARA BELLE AND OTHERS— 
Curriculum Records of the Chil- 
dren’s School. Evanston, Illinois: 
National College of Education, Re- 
vised, 940. 606 p. 

As the title suggests, this book pre- 
sents a comprehensive picture of the 
life and curriculum of the school for 
children from two to twelve years of 
age maintained since 1926 by the Na- 
tional College of Education at Evans- 
ton, Illinois. The volume is a revision 
of an earlier report published in 1932 
under the same title by the staff of 
the school. The staff, grown from 
twelve to twenty members in the 
eight-year interval, contains eight of 
the same individuals. Some three- 
fourths of the material is practically 
identical in the two volumes, although 
the 1940 edition contains forty-four 
pages more than the older book, and 
nearly twice as many illustrations. 

The book is divided into five parts, 
the first of which is a brief introduc- 
tion presenting the philosophy of the 
staff, and outlines of potential content 
and experiences involved in studying 
the home, the community, arts and 
industries, various peoples, discovery 
and development of America, and the 
development of the modern world. 

The 250 pages of Part II, with the 
exception of brief introductions to the 
work of each grade, are devoted to 
outlines of units of experience which 
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have been developed in the kinder- 
garten and in grades one to six. From 
five to seven units are outlined for 
each grade. Those for Grade 2 are: 
Living in a Trailer, Developing a 
Harbor, Carrying the Mail, Develop- 
ing Pottery and a Pottery Shop, Liy- 
ing on a Farm, Creating a Garden 
and a Garden Market. The sixth 
grade units are: Planning a Commu- 
nity, How Architecture Has Devel- 
oped, What Is Our Heritage from the 
Middle Ages? What Has Modern Eu- 
rope Contributed to the United States? 
Behind the News in China and Japan, 
Sharing the Earth with Insects, Main- 
taining an Aquarium. Each outline 
includes six main divisions, as fol- 
lows: (1) Enriching experiences which 
aroused interest and provided back- 
ground, (2) Problems and questions 
which led into the investigation, (3) 
Answering questions and solving prob- 
lems, (4) Social meanings, attitudes, 
appreciations developing through these 
experiences, (5) New interests fore- 
shadowing further studies. 

Daily procedures, weekly schedules, 
and sketches of typical days on each 
grade level comprise the content of 
Part III. The next part is made up 
of group records of progress in lan- 
guage, reading, and arithmetic. These 
are presented not as test scores, but 
as outlines of the experiences which 
each grade group has had in using 
and learning these basic skills. One 
is convinced that the children found 
constant use for the three R’s as neces- 
sary and intrinsic aspects of their 
rich and varied experiences in living 
and working together. 

The final section reveals how the 
school has attempted to discover and 
meet the needs of each child through 
the use of records kept by parents, 
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teachers, the school physician, and the 
guidance laboratory. 

The authors are to be commended 
for their comprehensive report on the 
life of the Children’s School. Their 
book will be of value to all who are 
interested in elementary education, 
especially so to those interested in cur- 
riculum improvement. 

JoHN A. HocketTt 
University of California 
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SPAFFORD, IvoL—A Functioning Pro- 
gram of Home Economics. New 
York: John Wiley Sons, Inc. 1940. 
pp. 469. 

This book deals with the numerous, 
varied, and tentative efforts of home 
economics to find a larger and more 
secure place in the educational sun. 
The general argument of the book 
runs about as follows: 

Like other special fields, home eco- 
nomics has become increasingly sen- 
sitive to the need for a wider scope 
and variety of educational experiences 
for pupils, more aware of the limita- 
tions and dangers of isolated and often 
rather academic experiences in special 
subjects, and more concerned to make 
the special training and competence of 
home economists available in meeting 
the common life needs of all sorts 
and conditions of learners. Never- 
theless, home economics must avoid 
making the error certain other fields 
have made—that of taking over a 
whole broad aspect of human living 
as the special responsibility of one 
group of experts. Education for home 
and family life, or for home living, 
or whatever it may be called, is an 
over-all objective of education. This 
objective must be sought by all teach- 
ers all the time. Home life education 
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is not and cannot be the special re- 
sponsibility of home economists any 
more than citizenship is or can be the 
special responsibility of social scientists. 
Even so, specialists have their place, 
and since this book is written chiefly 
for home economists and by a home 
economist, a great deal more is said 
about the role of the home economist 
in education for home and family life 
than about the role of the English 
teacher, the history teacher, or the 
science teacher. 

The role of the home economist in 
the school would seem to be at least 
twofold. She must be able to con- 
tribute to or participate in a more or 
less unified, but nonspecialized edu- 
cational program at all school levels 
which gives large emphasis to home 
and family life, and she must continue 
as a specialist teacher, particularly at 
the secondary school and college level, 
for those pupils whose needs and in- 
terests go beyond the scope of oppor- 
tunities provided in the basic or gen- 
eral part of the program. 

The first five chapters of the book 
are devoted to orientation. Here the 
effort is made to survey the growing 
concept and purpose of home econom- 
ics, to cultivate a frame of mind or 
attitude among administrators and cur- 
riculum specialists favorable to a 
larger role for home economics, to 
suggest the nature of educational phi- 
losophy and curriculum theory most 
acceptable to modern home economists, 
and to indicate the major responsi- 
bilities of school administration in 
promoting a functioning program. 
The next six chapters survey and 
evaluate the situation generally pre- 
vailing in elementary, junior high, and 
senior high schools, sketch briefly rep- 
resentative efforts in actual schools to 
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implement a functional concept of 
home economics, consider ways and 
means of participation by home econ- 
omists in core programs and unified 
studies, and indicate the nature and 
scope of the special responsibilities of 
home economics departments. Chap- 
ter XII picks up again the problem of 
the relation of home economics to 
other fields and summarizes the argu- 
ment of preceding chapters in the 
matter of core and unified studies, 
and the contribution of other subject 
fields to home life education. The 
remaining chapters deal with home 
life education at the college and adult 
levels in relation both to general edu- 
cation and professional education. 
This book should be very useful to 
curriculum makers and teachers, both 
general and special. It will be most 
useful for point of view and for ten- 


tative and preliminary insights into 
the scope and character of activities 
essential for a functional program of 


home life education. There is not 
much detail concerning content, and 
the suggestions regarding ways and 
means of determining what is likely 
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to be most useful and effective are 
based largely upon the trial and error 
experience of pioneering schools and 
teachers. Nevertheless, in view of the 
extremely varied types of schools 
throughout the country, there is 
enough in this book to give inspiration 
and guidance for a long time to come. 

The author purposely calls atten- 
tion to the impression one is likely to 
have of considerable repetition and 
overlapping among sections and chap- 
ters. The aim has been to give each 
problem, topic, or section a rounded 
treatment so that one can make ef- 
fective use of the book by reading 
only those parts dealing specifically 
with his special interest. This is prob- 
ably defensible in view of the fact that 
many teachers have none too much 
time for professional reading, but it 
rather discourages effort to gain a 
comprehensive overview of the whole 
field of home life education from ele- 
mentary school to adult life. 

W. B. FEATHERSTONE 
Teachers College, Columbia 
University 
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